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DEDICATE this little work to my friends, of 
whom I need not ask any indulgence, as 
it is published at the repeated request of many of 
them. But, on the other hand, should it be patro- 
nised by any portion of that unknown quantity, the 
public, I would fain hope for a little indulgence, 
as the contents are not published in a spirit of 
literary competition, but selected from amongst 
various writings at odd times, to please myself, 
exercise my own mind, and, if possible, to do a 
little good during a very limited leisure. 

JOHN WM. WOOD. 
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February Uth, 1880. 
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FKIENDSHIP. 



Q1 WEET sympathy of mind to mind, 
'^ As well as heart to heart, 
Embracing much that's best of love. 

Avoiding passion's smart; 
Endued with self-denying strength 

When called upon to plead ; 
As true as needle to the Pole 

In time of direst need ; 
Unwearying in hopefulness. 

Distrusting ill report, 
A soothing balm in sorrow drear, 

Without a selfish thought. 
As joyous in another joy 

As light reflecting light, 
A pure and precious gift thou art, 

A blessing infinite ! 



FRIENDSHIP. 

{Illustrated,) 



A LL earthly ties and treasures had I lost, 
-^^ Though scarcely past meridian of my days 
(Except the gold for which in early youth 
I left my happy home for other climes), 
And sad at heart upon a bank I sat 
In dear old England's best-beloved park. 
As in a dream. 

At home — and yet without a home — I felt 
A stranger in the land where I was born. 
For weeks before I had arrived in hope 
That 'midst the loving friends of long ago 
I might some comfort in the future meet ; 
And then, to my despair and grief, alas ! 
Found all were dead ; or gone to other scenes ! 
And I was left alone ! 



'Tis years ago 
Since thus I brooding sat in silent pain ; 
And then a voice I knew, like song of old. 
Vibrated on mine ear with thrilling sense. 
And looking up in 'wilderment I saw 
A little child, who playfully would make 
The man who spoke to her beside me sit. 

Another moment, and the earnest gaze 
That I had fix'd on him arresting his. 
He started with amaze and eager look. 
As though he doubted if he saw aright. 



But when I spoke his well-remembered name, 

All doubting vanish'd in a burst of joy, 

And, clasping both my hands within his own. 

He made me feel that 1 had still a friend 

(A friend the dearer, as in early days 

He'd proved himself the truest and the best). 

Then, sitting down beside me with his child. 

He told me kindly, o'er and o'er again, 

How glad he was that we once more had met, 

And begg'd that I without reserve would tell 

The story of my past. 

I told him freely, all but of my gold, 

Lest, knowing that, he might the pleasure lose 

Of planning how to aid me if he could, 

And I should fail in full extent to see 

The loving kindness that I hoped to find. 



At length we rose, and his sweet little one, 
Whose wistful gaze, in tender innocence. 
Was bent on me as my sad tale I told, 
Together linked us with her velvet palms. 
And gently led us onward to their home. 



We had not far to go before we reached 
The quiet, modest home of slender means — 
Enough for mod'rate wants, but nought to spare— 
And then I found that, like myself, he'd lost 
His treasured wife, and others whom he prized — 
Though, unlike me, he still had one to love. 
The child I saw, his little comforter. 
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The frugal meal discussed in gladsome heart. 
Which I had thought for ever lost to me, 
He first in confidence revealed in turn 
The hopes, and joys, and trials of his life, 
And then, with all the kindness of a friend, 
Invited me to share his humble lot. 



Yes ! e'en to share, without a thought of self. 
The utmost that his narrow means allowed 
To aid, as he supposed, my pressing need 
Till better days. 

His little cherub, with a sweet caress, 
Her gentle pleading adding to his own. 

The strain was more than my full heart could bear. 
As thus I found my dearest wishes gained ; 
And so, with tears of gratitude, I said 
That I had yet enough for present needs, , 
And gladly then would cast my lot with theirs. 

Long years have been and passed away since then ; 
Our former plaything's now a woman grown — 
A loving woman, with a heart and mind 
That ever make her dearer to us both. 
With silent power my gold, imknown to them. 
Has prospered all his plans as ne er before, 
Relieving him of many a carping care 
That he was wont to feel in early days. 

The influence of their love upon my heart 
Has raised me from despair again to trust — 
A better man than e'er I was before. 



And so I live through evening of my days, 
No longer sad and sorrowfully lone, 
But deeply feeling that I am doubly blest 
For such a friend. 



How many spend a life in storing gold. 

Of time regardless, till they are growing old, 

And then, if those for whom they've toiled be lost, 

How small its value and how dear its cost ! 

Nor only so, for is it not at best 

A means to ends which evil oft suggest ; 

And needs the guidance of a loving heart 

That lest for blessing it a curse impart ? 

Far otherwise the kindness of a friend. 

In which the noblest of the virtues blend, 

Itself the purer and the better part 

Of all that emanates from mind and heart. 

It is to peer and peasant both a gain. 

Which needs no wealth its goodness to maintain. 

And e'er in joy or sorrow is a boon 

Of priceless value in itself alone. 
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LOVE. 



A SWEETLY fluttering sensation, 
•^-^ A softly soothing revelation, 
A trusting without reservation 
(Which often leads to desperation), 
A peerless joy, a heart's averment, 
A priceless treasure, yet a torment. 



A VALENTINE. 



DEEP nestled in my heart thou liest, Emmeline, 
I could not love thee fonder, though I would, 
my Queen. 



ANOTHER. 

{To My Wife on her 5Ut Birthday, Valentino's Day,) 



\ NOTiiER year has passed away 
-^^ 'Midst varied joy and care. 
And many a happy one, I trust. 

May still fall to thy share ; 
Hope on, sweetheart, and trust in Him, 

The soul of Love Divine, 
And may His spirit be thy guide, 

My own dear Valentine. 



LOVE. 

{Illuatrated,) 

SEE yonder maiden, like a budding rose, 
In opening beauty, fresh with morning dew, 
A smile half pensive in expectant joy, 
Like sunbeam flick'ring o'er each lineament, 
As, lightly tripping through a woodland glade, 
She prints the mossy turf with fairy foot. 

Along the path so often trod before. 
With answ'ring expectation see approach 
A noble form in manhood's early prime. 
With head erect and firm clastic step. 
In trustful confidence and earnest heart 
As ever made a good and true resolve. 
They are a pair thou surely knowest well ! 

At length they meet, with brightly beaming eye, 
The faithful mirror of an honest heart. 
Each flutt'ring with new hope and fond delight. 
His arm pass'd lightly round her slender waist. 
Her hand with tenderness embracing liis. 
Thus link'd, they turn in happy unison 
With slower footsteps, each the other's world. 

Unheeding fleeting time, they wander on. 
His full eye kindling as he looks and speaks 
In manly tones of what is next their hearts, 
Anent their present and their future weal. 



Assenting gently by her softer gaze, 
With flushing cheek and palpitating breast. 
She meets with sympathy his cherish'd plans, 
Her heart and mind in fit companionship. 
Say, are not these amongst thy choicest fruit, 
Thou charming myst'ry of affinities ? 

The infant nestling in its mother's arms. 
With softest pressure 'gainst her bosom held, 
In holy innocence, with upward gaze 
And dimpling smile, inviting a caress, 
Reveals thee in mute speech. 

The gentle mother, who with glist ning eye 
Is gazing on her darling earnestly. 
Replete with new and thrilling tenderness 
As deep maternal joy pervades her heart, 
Reflects thee in sweet phase ! 

The manly father^ in unconscious pride. 
His treasures viewing with emotion strong, 
And breathing silently a prayer to heaven 
That blessings, rich and many, may be theirs, 
Pourtrays a picture worthy but of thee. 

Let years pass on, and then we final see 

A noble-minded, venerable man, 

With open brow, scant fring'd by silv'ry locks, 

And bright eye beaming with benevolence ; 

Who, brave in heart and manly fortitude. 

Has, through a past of three score years and ten. 

Been true as Husband, Father, Guide, and Friend. 



Beside him — picture of calm happiness, 
In all the beauty of soft eventide — 
Reclines the partner of his joys and cares, 
His fond and faithful Wife and Comforter. 

Each knows and feels the time is drawing on 
When this life's chequer 'd happiness must close, 
And they who've lived in unity so long 
Be veiled apart — but soon to meet again — 
Their faithful hearts relying upon Him, 
The one great Sacrifice for all mankind ; 
In whom alone thou art revealed in full — 
Thou dearest gift of God to fallen man ! 



LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP, 

{A Comparison.) 



TRUE love in sympathetic imity enfolds 
Two hearts and minds ; 
True friendship, the unselfishness of love, 
Two minds and hearts. 



AFFINITY. 



ALIKE to me though not akin, and yet a second self. 
Allied to me by that betwixt the other and 
myself. 
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HATE. 

(A Moral Nightmare,) 



HE has oflfended thee, and thou hast vow'd 
To crush him by all means that are allow'd ! 
Then seek and hold his confidence through life, 
And, where he looks for peace, provide him strife. 
His dearest friend make him believe ingrate, 
And undeceive him when it be too late. 
Frustrate his plans and make the world believe 
That he's a sham who lives but to deceive. 
Set evil counsellors about his path. 
To grieve his soul and aggravate his wrath ; 
Then make him doubt his true and loving wife, 
And pass his days in matrimonial strife. 
His children lead to look on him with dread. 
And wish unfeelingly that he were dead. 
And, if thou canst, get him to speculate. 
And richer men to madly emulate. 
And when in debt and sore perplexity 
Contrive to be his sole security ; 
Then put the law in force by slow degrees, 
And wear him out with dread anxieties. 
But take precaution that he does not see 
Till/ hand appear in all his misery ! 
And when at last upon his bed he lies 
And for release from all his trouble prays, 
Torment his mind with cruel doubt and fear 
Lest there perchance should be no God to hear ; 
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And then, while groaning in his anguish, tell 

Thou hast been false to him as fiend of hell, 

Until with cursing on his lips he dies. 

And leaves thee gloating o'er his agonies. 

Do this, and more, but not one jot abate, 

If thou wouldst prove thou knowest how to hate. 



TO LITTLE JANIE B. WITH A BOX OF 
BUDDING CROCUSES". 

(14, 2, 71.) 



ACCEPT these flow'rets, little Janie, dear, 
In token of my love, 
Their simple beauty will some pleasure yield. 
As day by day you watch them bud and bloom ; 
And when they droop and fade, as all must do, 
Don't let it make you sad ; 
For in another spring they'll rise again. 
Sweet emblem of the life that is to come. 



T»-~ 
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JOY. 



VIBRATING tenderly mysterious chords 
Which hidden lie within the human breast, 
And softly blending all in one sweet sense 
Of blissful harmony and glad content : 
Or bursting forth with healing power divine. 
Upon the heart opprest with pain or woe, 
Supplanting gloom, the offspring of despair, 
With inner sunshine's ch*^ering influence ; 
To all thou art a blessing rich and pure ! — 
We love and cherish thee with fond regard 
When thou art with us as a passing guest ; 
But angels only know thee aa thou art 
In realms of glory, bright beyond compare. 
For there alone, when sinful mortals turn, 
With lowly penitence and yearning heart. 
To Him who sacrificed Himself for them. 
Thy fulness is made perfect and complete. 



FEAR. 

nn HERE is a feeling which at times veill steal, 
JL And silently with subtle force expand, 
United, each quiv'ring nerve begins to feel 
A sickly weakness it can ill withstand. 

And then the Ghostly Fiend, with coward arts. 
Will mock its victim with a practised skill, 

Until the wretch at his own shadow starts, 
And e'en the life blood in his veins is chill. 
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RETEOSPECTION. 



Birthday. 

ANOTHER year has pass'd away, 
With all its joys and cares ; 
Another sun has ris'n to-day 
On further hopes and fears. 

There's much I've to be thankful for, 
And much I've to regret ; 

There's much I've to be hopeful for. 
But nought I would forget. 

For mem'ry is a faithful fiiend, 

Eecalling happy days. 
As well as many sorrows' end, 

In thankfulness and praise. 

The past has taught experience, 

The present is my own ; 
The future is, in ev^ry sense, 

A mystery — unknown. 

I'll strive the present, then, to make 
Improvement on the past. 

That when in future I look back 
It may a blessing cast. 
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O, God, in mercy grant to me 

Thy spirit's aid to guide, 
That as my days my strength may be, 

Whatever else betide ! 



Music. 
The poetry of sound. 

Poetry. 
The music of the mind. 



NATURE'S MUSIC. 



Spring. 

MKRRILY, with flutt'ring wing, 
Feather'd songsters carolling, 
Joyous through the welkin ring. 
Greeting to the early Spring ; 
Ev'ry budding bush and tree, 
Eevelling in minstrelsy, 
'Midst the loving rivalry. 
In chorus gladdening. 
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Summer. 

Flittisg, flashing, hovering. 
Living gems on gauzy wing, 
O er the flow'rets murmuring. 
Glowing Summer welcoming ; 
Rivulet, with silv'ry note, 
Rippling by the shady grot, 
Wooing the forget-me-not, 
In soothing harmony. 

Autumn. 

Sighing through the forest trees, 
Gently in the autumn breeze, 
Moist with tears of memories, 
Effluent of reveries ; 
Sorrowful JEolian lays, 
Dirge of the departing days. 
Chanting Nature's melodies. 
Tender, low, and sweet. 

WlKTEB. 

Blowing with a might renown'd, 
Winter gales above, around, 
Onward hurling with a bound, 
Giant waves in thund'ring sound, 
Booming through the ncighb ring cavcn, 
Echoes answering to the waves, 
Whirling o'er like scatter'd leaves, 
Snowy sea-birds wailing. 
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GREED. 

Suggested hy Webster* b picture of " The Playground" 



T KNEW him first when we were boys at school, 
-*- Where he was known as Greed, the sordid fool, 
Though fool he was not, in the common sense, 
But chiefly in his grasping love of pence. 

I knew him also well in after years. 
When he would seek me, full of selfish fears, 
Lest he might, after all his careful pains, 
Not make enough of his beloved gains. 

And thus I found how fully he had eam'd 
The title which in youth he vainly spurn'd ; 
Aod lived a life which proves, if there be need, 
" The child is father to the man," indeed. 

Without a kindly thought or gen'rous aim, 
He felt no pity and he knew no shame. 
As day by day, respectable and neat. 
He sought (though legally) to rob and cheat. 

No matter how nor where 'twas to be got. 
From out the widow's mite or orphan's lot, 
He clutch'd the smallest coin with eager joy. 
Which neither want nor sorrow could alloy. 

And e'en his best of friends when sore in need 
He sacrificed to his rapacious greed. 
And cruelly brought ruin and disgrace 
On him who afterwards he dare not face. 
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But his delight was in the thoughtless heir 
To honor'd titles and to riches rare, 
Whose unsuspecting mind he would persuade 
To trust in him implicitly for aid. 

And when his victim he had thus beguil'd, 
And to his wishes moulded like a child, 
He found the money (through a friend, of course) 
Which led his dupe to ruin and remorse. 

Without a human tie that he would own, 
He lived his life of selfishness alone. 
And knew no pleasure but in storing gold, 
For which he had his health and honour sold. 

No wife to wean him from his lust of gain ; 
No tender love to cherish him in pain ; 
No children to his lonely heart rejoice, 
With fond caress, and merry laughing voice. 

1 often met him in a casual way, 
And could not fail to note that swift decay 
Would end at last the feverish unrest 
Which mock'd him daily in his greedy quest. 

And so it caused me but a faint surprise 
When, late one night, a child, in ragged guise, 
A hasty message brought to me, to say 
He wish'd to speak to me without delay. 

The time was precious, and, through wind and rain, 
I strove, ere midnight pass'd, his home to gain, 
In hope that sickness might have brought at last 
Eesolve to make atonement for the past. 
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Too late ! for in a chamber, bare and chill, 
1 found him Jying, past all human skill, 
Attended by a hag, whose horrid trade 
Grim Death provided with each corpse she laid. 

With rolling eyeballs and protruding tongue, 
And hands which helplessly beside him hung. 
His mind was yet untouch'd, and I could see 
His fearful agony to speak to me. 

For well his eyes express'd, in mute appeal, 
A phrensied eagerness to then reveal 
Some past transaction, which his conscience prest 
With greater weight on him than all the rest. 

Too late ! alas, too late ! the time was past, 
No restitution now, the die was cast ; 
For though he liv'd for hours in hellish pain, 
He never had the pow'r of speech again. 

But I no further can the scene unfold^ 
For even now it makes my blood run cold 
As I remember what took place before 
The stricken wretch lay dead, and all was o'er. 



From death to life now let us thoughtful turn. 
And see if we can not a lesson learn, 
Of twofold import from the sad career 
Of him whose character *s depicted here. 



•«>« 
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No sooner was it known that he was dead, 
And his remains were in their silent bed, 
Than eager claimants to his wealth appeared, 
Who, lost to feeling, at his folly jeer'd. 

But soon occasion had they to lament 
Their sanguine hopes and heartless merriment, 
For Greed, they found, without a will had died, 
And e'en in death their hungry claims defied. 

Then young and old, and rich and poor, began 
To curse the memory of the wretched man. 
And sought in law a cunning means to find 
The way to gain what he had left behind. 

So time flew by, and weary terms were passed 
Until a judgment was secured at last ; 
And then, dismay 'd, they but too surely found 
The costs alone demanded ev'ry pound. 

So ends my tale of selfishness and greed. 
Which I relate that others may take heed. 
And turn, if needful, 'ere it be too late, 
From such a life, lest they meet such a fate. 



c2 
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THE "THRIFTY'S" LAST VOYAGE. 



' rn^-^ i^ October, eighteen sixty-two, 

JL That I for Rouen sail'd with four in crew, 
Beside myself and only son, the mate, 
His wife and mine — in altogether eight — 
The latter joining, as it was to be 
The crowning voy'ge before I left the sea. 

My ship, the " Thrifty/' was a comely craft, 
Both taut and trim from bow to taffrail aft. 
Well found as any of her class and size, 
A perfect gem she was in my old eyes ; 
And like a dolphin toss'd aside the spray 
Which play'd about her as she cleft her way. 

So, merry as a marriage bell, we sail'd. 

And now and then a passing vessel hail'd. 

The autumn days were sunny, warm, and bright, 

And clear the coasting lights were seen at night, 

UntU the time when we were nearing fast 

U he port we hop'd to reach ere daylight pass'd. 

Then, quickly banking up in south by west, 

We saw a threatening pile, which onward press'd. 

Until, with giant speed, aloft ic spread, 

A huge black pall, fast closing overhead ; 

And soon the fickle Tvind, so fair at first, 

Veer'd round, with blinding rain and angry burst. 

** Take in the top-sails there : haul taut the sheets ; 
And mind," I said, " the sea she fauiy meets." 
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So brac'd, she answer'd helm, the dear old ship, 
As though she knew that it was my last trip, 
And, while together, she would prove to be, 
What e'er she'd been — a faithful friend to me. 

The gale increas'd in force throughout the night, 
And rais'd the angry sea to fearful height ; 
Still on we fought, and through another day, 
Nought fearing but the danger of leeway. 
Our good ship breasting bold the mighty waves. 
Now mountainous, now deep in em'rald caves. 

Night soon spread o'er us gloomily again. 
The gale increasing to a hurricane, 
And then the fore-sheets broke with loud report, 
And with the wildly flapping sails we fought. 
Till other ropes were bent,* and as they drew 
She bounded forward on her course anew. 

But time was lost, and we had driven fast 
To leeward coast before the roaring blast ; 
The sky in inky hue, with flooding rain, j 
In darkness shrouding lights upon the main. 
While madden'd sea with foaming crest flew by, 
Fit emblem of remorseless cruelty. 

A thundering sound upon the starboard bow 

Betoken'd breakers close beside us now, 

And to the mate I, shouting sternly, said : 

" 'Bout ship, my lad, and let her have her head." 

So done, the shiv'ring sails obey'd the wheel, 

And paying off, she plunged with headlong reel. 

• Nautical phrase, " to fasten.*' 
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We kept her to it, and she nobly met 
The angry flood by which we were beset 
In bold defiance, challenging our way, 
To clear the hidden dangers of the bay ; 
While we, with careful eye, watch' d every spar, 
Lest one mishap should all our efforts mar. 

But soon a loud report — again, again — 

And both head sheets had parted with the strain. 

" Let go main-sheets and halliards — let her wear," 

I hoarsely shouted, then in sheer despair. 

As, with a mocking howl, the furious blast 

Impelled her onwards t'wards the breakers fast. 

Away she flew, in answer to the wheel. 
But faster still the hungry waters steal. 
And, promptly, as I raised a warning cry, 
A monstrous wave arose, and, mountain high, 
Bore up my poor old ship like any child, 
And flung her prone amidst the breakers wild — 
Cast all the hands on deck from off their feet, 
And swept clean o'er us in a briny sheet. 

" Go down ! " I said, " and up the women get ; 
" There's still a chance, — we may drive over yet ! " 
And then my son, the mate, as quick as thought, 
Upon the deck his wife and mother brought ; 
The elder looking nobly brave and calm. 
The younger almost fainting with alarm. 

" See, now ! hold fast the shrouds for very life !" 
I shouted to my daughter and my wife ; 
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Twas time I spoke, for with a deafning roar, 
A wave, e'en greater than the one before, 
Uprais'd the ship again from oflF the strand, 
And hurl'd her fiercely forward on the sand. 

r 

Half stunn'd, half drown'd, and bleeding I was cast, 

With crushing force on deck before the mast, 

But rose again in time to see in part 

A sight that chill'd the blood within my heart ; 

For wash'd away, my true and loving wife 

Shriek'd once in wat'ry shroud, then pass'd from life. 

Without the pow'r to think, I felt a gloom, 
Which seem'd my very senses to entomb, 
Until I fairly realis'd the sight 
Of those beside me trembling in affright ; 
And that arous'd the sad and solemn thought, 
There was but one, and that our last resort. 

^^ Take courage, lads, and climb the rigging fast* ; 
The boat is gone, but still we have the mast. 
And you and I, my son, will take your wife 
And lash her safe aloft above the strife." 
So briefly said, yet scarcely was it done. 
Before the ship to settle down begun. 

« 

Enough there was to daunt the stoutest heart, 
For nought had we to cheer or strength impart, 
As, shiv'ring in the rigging sore distrest, 
Exhausted nature needed food and rest ; 
While 'neath our feet the churning billows roU'd 
In threat'ning whirl, to sweep us from our hold. 
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Thus pass'd an awful night till dawn of day, 
When storm abating quickly pass'd away, 
And rosy sunlight flushing all around, 
Reveal'd the spot on which we were aground, 
While still the sea, implacable as hate, 
Spray'd o'er us icily without abate. 

So drench'd and helpless clung our little band, 
The ship still deeper settling in the sand. 
When rose a cry, *^ A sail to windward near !" 
And eager glances swept horizon clear. 
Then plainly saw upon the ocean crest. 
With beating hearts, a vessel in the west. 

*^ Climb up, my boy, and wave your cap," I said, 
" As high as you can reach to foremast head." 
The willing boy obey'd, and wav'd amain 
Until the vessel signall'd us again. 
And bearing down — the distant tiny speck, 
All hands rejoiced as fast she near'd the wreck, 

A smack she prov'd, and, when the sand she gain'd, 
Luff'd up, and fore-sail to the wind remain'd, 
Then launched her boat, whose gallant crew essay'd 
To force her through the breakers to our aid. 
But soon a broken sea o'ertook them swift. 
Capsized the boat, and cast them all adrift. 

The sight appalVd me, as, in mute dismay, 

I saw the noble fellows cast away 

When boldly risking all to rescue life. 

The smack made for them in the boiling strife, 
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But, parch'd with thirst, and faint with hunger sore, 
Brain reel'd, eyes closed, and then I knew no more. 



'Twas many days ere I became possest 

Of sense enough to hear about the rest, 

But when at last on restless couch I tum'd. 

And painfully my throbbing temples burned, 

While dawning reason slowly came, it seem'd 

As though of some dread sceno I must have dreamed : 

" Dear Kate ! " I said, " I'm very weary here, 

What ails me, wife ? What means that falling tear V* 

And then I dimly saw, beside the bed, 

My only son, the mate, who gently said — 

" She's gone, my father, and poor Ellen, too : 

But don't despair. 111 do my best for you ; 

Our God has taken them with Him to rest. 

And we shall join them when he deems it best ! " 

I knew it then — it all came back to me 

With crushing force of stem reality ; 

My heart was full, too full for aught but tears. 

As mem'ry fast recalled departed years ; 

I could but grasp his hand in silent pain, 

Till nature gave me power of speech again ; 

And then I bade him to relate to me 

How we were rescued from our misery. 

He told me thus — 

" 'Tis little I've to tell. 
Nor care I, father, on that scene to dwell. 
I saw your drooping strength was nearly gone 
In time to lend a hand and hold you on. 
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Encouraged by the sight of aid beside, 
Which quickly reached us on the rising tide, 
And then a boat, with sturdy fellows mann'd, 
Took all on board their vessel by the sand, 
Supplied our wants with gen'rous eagerness. 
And show'd they felt for us in our distress, 
While you they treated with a skilful hand, 
And, crowding sail, made haste to reach the land ; 
But my poor Ellen lay upon the deck, 
A ghastly dread, as taken from the wreck. 
We soon arrived, and, almost in despair, 
Convey'd you here, and tended you with care. 
And though at first our efforts seemed in vain, 
Thank God! you are at last yourself again. 
Now, father, take the rest you sadly need. 
Ere we can homeward on our journey speed." 

So brief the mate his tale of rescue told. 
In tone subdued, yet nobly self-controll'd. 
Poor lad ! 'twas hard indeed his grief to hide. 
While mourning for his mother and his bride ; 
But though the double loss we both deplore. 
It binds our hearts e'en closer than before ; 
And so my latest voyage, in hope begun, 
Has still a blessing left me in my son. 
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A KISS DEFINED. 

QIAID Kate to George, "Describe a kiss." 
'^ Said George, " It's a conjunction." 
" Nay, nay," said Kate, " that's but a guess, 

Without a reservation. 
The kind of kiss / mean is one 

That's giv'n without presumption." 
" Well, then," said George, " my dearest Kate, 

I'll prove, by computation. 
That what I say is accurate 

Beyond all disputation : 
Now, dearest, place your lips near mine — 

Just so. Now let me press them. 

(K— i— s— s.) 

There ! Is not that a trial fair. 

Without a reservation ; 
And clear as two and two make four, 

A kiss without presumption ? 
But, that it be the better done 

On any fresh occasion, 
Let's try another tender one. 

As practice makes perfection." 
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UNDER THE LINDEN TREE. 

{A Reverie on the Marriage of my old Friend, J. C.) * 



TTN leafy shade I pensive sit, 
-■- Regarding thee, my own ; 
Unseen I muse and see thee flit 
The velvet lawn alone. 

I sit and watch thee, dearest one, 
With fondly beating heart, 

'Midst floral gems in summer sun, 
Thy own sweet counterpart. 

With coral lip and beaming eye, 
With grace in ev'ry move, 

I note thee gazing wistfully 
For me, my only love. 

I never knew till I knew thee 
All that a heart could feel ; 

I never dream'd till I saw thee 
Of happiness so real. 

My days were often weary. Sweet ! 

I felt both sad and lone. 
And yeam'd another heart to meet, 

To nestle with mine own. 
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The years were gliding swift away, 

And middle age confess'd ; 
My locks were growing thin and grey, 

And dreary thoughts oppress'd. 

But when I met thee, dearest one, 
Thy soft brown eyes met mine, 

And from their loving depths outshone 
What words could ne'er define. 

It seemed as though a world of joy 

Had brighten'd upon me, 
For nought could then, I felt, destroy 

My heart's repose in thee. 

And now thou'rt mine, no longer lone. 

No longer am I sad, 
The shadows like a dream have gone. 

And my full heart is glad. 

Thrice happy am I, dearest wife, 

I owe it all to thee. 
Thou sunshine of my later life, 

My own sweet Emily. 
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FROM DEATH TO LIFE. 



npHE howling storm, which raged throughout the 

-^ night, 

Had lash'd the foaming sea to mountain height, 

And mocking wild despairing cries to save, 

Consigned its victims to a wat'ry grave, 

As many a noble ship and crew went down, 

'Midst tears of anguish known to God alone, 

Till, sated with the dreary havoc made. 

It passed away to other seas invade. 

Then, bursting forth in majesty supreme, 

The golden sim arose with gen'rous gleam. 

And, usher'd in by rosy-tinted mom. 

Spread joy and peace where all had been fodom, 

While gentle winds across the trembling sea 

Its heaving bosom greeted soothingly, 

As we pursued our course in hopeful quest. 

To meet and aid the shipwrecked and distressed. 

Ere long we saw an object on the swell 
That disappear' d like some illusive spell. 
Then rose and fell again with ev'ry wave, 
(Not likely aught that we might care to save,) 
But yet a certain myst'ry seemed to cling 
About the surging L ^cun, thing. 
So, helm to starboard, and we put about. 
And sail'd towards it to resolve the doubt. 
We soon beheld enough, on nearer view. 
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To rouse in sympathy our hardy crew, 

Who quickly launch'd the boat with heave and strain, 

And urg'd her on with all their might and main, 

For on a raft there lay, in lowly heap, 

Both pale and motionless in death or sleep, 

A prostrate man, in scanty clothing dress'd. 

And, crouching close, a dog against his breast. 

No answ'ring cry responding to our hail 

Beyond a sea-bird's melancholy wail, 

The yielding raft we quickly scrambled o'er, 

And to the boat the bodies gently bore. 

Then swift on board the smack and down below. 

Before a cosy fire with cheering glow. 

Each rigid limb we chafed, with bated breath. 

And fairly sought to rescue them from death. 

While thus engaged the fleeting moments pass'd 

Till we beheld the dog reviving fast ; 

And then we gave him drink his thirst to slake. 

Though nought of food could we persuade him take, 

But tott'ring up he lick'd his master's face. 

As though he saw in him of life a trace. 

And, whining low, he look'd around for aid, 

In speech as plain as ever tongue conveyed. 

The keen perception of the beast was true, 

For quickly then we saw a change ensue. 

As, breathing softly with a gentle sigh, 

The stranger moving rais'd a 'wilder'd eye. 

When giving him a life-restoring draught. 

We cloth'd and bore him to a bunker aft. 

And gently laid to rest his manly ftame, 

Till he more fully to his senses came. 
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The sight was one to be remembered well, 
And make the heart with kindly feeling swell, 
The man reclining in refreshing sleep, 
And close beside as ever he could creep 
The dog, regarding him with earnest eye— 
A touching type of loving constancy ; 
While we prepared some food for them to take 
Whene'er the stranger might fi'om sleep awake. 
So time pass'd on, until our weary guest 
Awaken'd from his sorely-needed rest. 
And then his noble dog, whose wistftil eye 
Had never ceas'd to watch him anxiously, 
With gentle arts his eager joy expressed. 
And his fond master lovingly caress'd. 
While no less joyously, from death releas'd, 
The man embraced his gen'rous-hearted beast. 
We then before them plac'd the food we dress'd, 
And round the man with hearty welcome press'd. 
When first with feeling rev'rently he prayed 
A blessing might reward our timely aid. 
And then, as Nature's claims were satisfied. 
He with our long-deferred request complied, 

And told us how it was they came to be, 
Reduced to such a dire extremity. 

« « # « 

The tale was briefly told to this effect, — 
That in the recent gale his ship was wreck'd, 
When all the crew deserting in the boat, 
He made the raft and cast himself afloat ; 
No time for taking food, nor aught to guide. 
But just the dog who never left his side. 
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And then they drifted on, until at last 
He lay insensible to all that pass'd. 
The man had barely finished ere we made 
The buoy at which our vessel's moorings laid, 
When making fast, and taking in our sails, 
Which fell in snowy folds on deck and rails. 
We made all safe and snug with ready hand, 
And then, rejoicing, pulFd towards the land. 
With man and dog from out the ocean strife. 
Two loving friends restored from death to life. 

« « « « 

To those who sit at home in quiet ease, 
Without a thought beyond themselves to pleare. 
The story of the man and dog may tend 
To show the value of a humble friend ; 
While other natures, gen'rously inclined. 
May, in the tale, a deeper meaning find, 
And see revealed, in plain and homely guise, 
Some traits of character they dearly prize. 
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LOVE'S PLEADINGS. 



AiE : " Lore's Ohidings." 

WHY, love, do you shy me, 
Why, love, do you try me, 
Why ever deny me, 
Say, darling, say ? 

Am I not thine, love. 
Wilt thou be mine, love, 
Our hearts entwine, love, 
Say, darling, say 1 

Choeus : Am I, &c. 

Thee do I love dearly, 

Yes, truly, sincerely. 

Why, then, do you nearly 

Drive me away ? 

Am I, &c. 

Thou knowest how fondly 

I think of thee only, 

Oft sadly and lonely, 

Day after day ! 

Am I, &c. 
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I would not deceive thee ; 
Nay, dearest, believe me, 
Nor cruelly grieve thee, 
Nay, darling, nay ! 

Am I, &c. 

I ever beside thee 
Would lovingly guide thee ; 
No ill should betide thee, 
Nay, darling, nay ! 

Am I, &c. 

Heal kindly my heart, love, 

Ne'er more let it smart, love ; 

Say, let us not part, love, 

Say, darling, say 1 

Am I, &c. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 



DEATi gen'rous, kindly, gentle soul, 
God's angels hover o'er thee, 
And loving wait to bear thee hence, 
To dear ones gone before thee. 

Where, in the presence of thy Lord, 
'Midst hymns of joy ascending. 

Thy spirit blissfully may rest, 
In happiness unending. 

Thy earthly race is nearly run, 
No earthly cares now grieve thee. 

And soon the pains imposed in love 
For evermore will leave thee. 

Long years have pass'd away since I 
Stood lovingly beside thee, 

-And leam'd from thy dear lips to pray 
For Heavenly aid to guide me. 

My early youth thou sought to lead 

By earnest exhortation, 
And oft a brief, sweet thought of thee 

Preserved me from temptation. 

In later years, when cares oppress'd, 

Thy sympathy, unfailing, 
Encourag'd me to persevere 

When all seem'd unavailing. 
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Mother, dear, 'tis hard to part. 

So fond a tie to sever, 
Although it he to thee a gain 

Of peace and joy for ever. 

But He who rules our life and death 
Hath so ordain'd it must he, 

And, humhly yielding to His will, 
I to His love entrust thee. 



Almighty Father, Majesty supreme, 

To whom the secrets of all hearts are known, 
Whose justice merciful is not extreme 

To mark amiss the failings of Thine own, 
Look down upon Thine aged servant here. 

Whose thread of life may in a moment hreak, 
And to her sinking heart assurance hear 

Of pardon and sweet peace for Jesu's sake ! 

And Thou, dear Jesu, who, mankind to save, 

Mote all our sins in agony and pain, 
Then rose from death through portal of the grave 

That we in Thee might freely pardon gain ; 
Thou erst upon a mother s bosom lay 

In all the fulness of a mother's love, 
O grant Thy Holy Spirit tenderly 

On angel wings may bear her soul above ! 
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REST. 



TEE golden sun, departing in the West, 
With blushing glory floods the mountain crest, 
While I upon a mossy bank recline. 
And silent muse on summer day's decline. 

Rich, ever-changing tints of heavenly dye 
Illumine all beneath the glowing sky. 
Then blend in harmony and melt away 
In quiet shades of warm and tender grey. 

A thousand sweets perfume the balmy air. 
And softly breathe forgetfulness of care. 
As gentle dews are &lling in the dale 
And floating o*er the meads a fairy veil. 

The flocks and herds which, over hill and plain, 
Have sought relief £rom heat and thirst in vain, 
Now rest in peace amidst the grass and bent. 
And ruminate in quiet and content. 

A foatheivxl sonsr^ter, fiittini:: shvlv bv. 
Alights upon a leai^- thicket nigh. 
And dreamily its evensong repeats. 
Then silent in the svlvan shade retreats. 
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A soothing stillness dwells on all around, 
Relieved from sadness by the silvery sound 
Of pearly drips from yonder tiny spring, 
Which, rippling onward, to the brooklet sing. 

A soft blue reek alone reveals the spot 
Across the moor, where, in the shepherd's cot, 
The faithful collie and his master rest 
In humble fellowship, of care divest. 

But shadows deepen ; and I slowly rise 
And wend me homeward, 'neath unclouded skies, 
Where sparkling gems denote approaching night, 
And to another rest my thoughts invite. 

Methinks if such repose be grateful here, 
To all creation through a brief career. 
How sweet an ever-living rest above. 
Amid an angel host in peace and love ! 

The thought is vast which thus can wing its flight, 
And in a moment soar to realms of light, 
And, leaving earth and all its cares behind, 
A resting-place with holy angels find. 

And this is foUow'd quickly by a thought, 
Which, like a ray of light, my soul has caught, 
And fain would cherish while upon its way. 
Through dim perspective to an endless day : 
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For, why should man in ev'ry age have felt 
That there were regions fair where spirits dwelt, 
Departed spirits of his name and race. 
Whom he looked forward to again embrace 1 

Who first taught man, in ages past, to feel 
That there are things unseen, which are as real 
As e'en the present moment gliding past. 
While he looks forward — aye, until the last. 

As lightning flashes through bewild'ring space, 
And clears the atmosphere of all that's base. 
So, thus, do these reflections clear the mind 
And shed a lustre on the truth enshrin'd. 

For surely here the God of Nature's laws, 
Reveals Himself to me to be the cause. 
And, by a felt affinity of soul. 
Would draw me to Him with a sweet control. 

And this explains the secret inner life, 
Which underlies the outer world of strife ; 
And would my soul, in all fidelity. 
Should realise its immortality. 

I pause, and feel as one who ends a dream, 
To find impress'd a pearl of thought supreme ; 
While thus the earnest of Eternal Rest 
Uplifts my soul to contemplate the Blest. 
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I see more clearly now than e'er before 
A reason why I should my God adore, 
For He is mine, and I am His by ties. 
Which pride or ignorance alone denies. 

I see the evidence of Love Divine. 
In Him who gave Himself for me and mine. 
The Son of God and Son of Man is one, 
Lest erring man should be by sin undone. 

God, I thank Thee in that Thou hast shown 
The way to realms of glory yet unknown, 

By Him who lived and died that we might find 
Eternal Eest and happiness combined. 

Dear Jesu, in this tranquil hour of thought. 
Which has to me such revelation brought, 

1 humbly beg Thine Holy Spirit may 
Both guide and comfort me from day to day. 

And O, when on my brow the dew of death 
Proclaims the nearness of departing breath, 
Be with me then, and smile my fears away 
Till angel-wings my soul to Thee convey. 
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THE OLD HALL CLOCK. 

{A Beverie.) 



IN massive case it stands against the wall, 
The chief adornment of the spacious hall, 
And still with measured stroke and steady hand. 
Controls the household with supreme command. 

'Twas here my little cousin Kate and I 
Were free to play and prattle joyously, 
Till son'rous notes told how the time had fled, 
And each was kissed and carried off to hed. 

'Twas on its round and quaint old-fashion'd face, 
That I was made with patient care to trace 
The time for study and the time for play, 
On each returning and departing day. 

Then later on, when leaving home for school. 
Where all were govern'd by the strictest rule, 
I well remember how, with tearful eye, 
The last few minutes seemed to me to fly. 

Then, Alma Mater passed and honours won. 
My father's welcome to his only son. 
My mother's joy, and Katie's bashful kiss 
Beside the clock, to fill my heart with bliss. 

Another scene of thrilling happiness, 
With Kate beside me in her bridal dress, 
It also witnessed in a solemn way. 
When we departed on our wedding day. 
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'Twas then a father's and a mother's love, 
The hallowed gift of Him who reigns ahove, 
In all their depth and fulness I could see 
With deep emotion lavished upon me. 

A little while, and home from other lands, 
The clock beheld me clad in sable bands 
For those revered ones, who had gone to rest 
In loving trust to Paradise the blest. 

'Twas then I realised, with deepest pain. 
How great the loss which was to them a gain ; 
And keenly felt, as I had ne'er before, 
How much the past had left me to deplore. 

The thoughtless acts, the petty selfishness, 
Recalled by memory to my distress. 
Though long repented of, can ne'er atone 
For needless pain which they would never own. 



But now a merry voice, in childish glee, 
Breaks in upon my quiet reverie. 
And Kate the second, with a fond embrace, 
Like Kate of old, would have me romp and race. 

So time and change are ever on the \ving. 
And joy and sorrow intermingled bring ; 
While few, methinks, reflect how quickly passed 
The fleeting years until they near the last. 
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I. 

{An Enigma,) 



THR greatest of mysteries here 
We cannot pretend to make clear 
Is that which in one letter, I, 
We claim as our own till we die ; 
For while what we reckon to-day 
Scarce heeded is passing away, 
Intent on the future and past, 
We dream away life to the last. 



LITTLE FOXES. 



WHEN we're tiflFed or feeling huffed 
At imaginary slights. 
Think how happiness is roughed 
By such teasing passing blights. 

Don't let pride your heart deceive 
With a cruel, sharp retort, 

Nor with sullen silence grieve, 
Triumph may be dearly bought. 

Think how short life's little day. 
Passing by with lightning speed, 

And before we do or say. 
Give the solemn warning heed. 



v^ 
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A CHRISTIAN'S DEATH. 



ppjHE wasted form we loved so well 
-L And cherished through its pain 
Is now consigned to kindred soil, 
And all our tears are vain. 

But through the mist of tears there shines, 
As though from Heaven's gate, 

A softly gleaming ray of light 
Our sorrow to abate. 

For there, amidst the shining ones. 

Who trod this earth before 
With weary hearts and aching limbs, 

Now all their troubles o'er. 

The spirit of our dearest one. 
No more with pain oppressed. 

Is safe with Him who died for us — 
The blessing and the blessed. 

Death's not a soul's sad end of hope. 

No horrible abyss ; 
But to the body nature's rest. 

And to the spirit bliss. 
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Tim £iith, and works, the fruit of faith, 
That win the heav'nly prize, 

And make the Christian patient here, 
And happy when he dies. 

Dear Lord, we know the truth of this, 

And yet our hearts repine. 
For, e'en to TAec, we feel it sad 

Our dearest to resign. 

O give us grace, that we may feel 

The comfort of Thy love, 
And nearer still be with us now 

With healing from above. 
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MY LIVER AND I. 

(A Queer Dialogue.) 



I'm fairly puzzled while I think, 
And to thy health a tonic drink 
To just the line of prudence' brink, 

My liver. 

'Tis said the world, and e'en his wife. 
Are made by thee to spend their life 
In worse than matrimonial strife, 

My liver. 

And some say when the wind is east, 
About the time that sheep are fleeced, 
Thou sparest neither man nor beast. 

My liver. 

But others say they know thee not, 
And care about thee not a jot. 
Can they be, then, the happy lot, 

My liver ? 

What sayest thou ? Can it be true, 

Or just the libel of a few 

To sow discord 'twixt me and you. 

My liver ? 

I've treated thee to pill and draught. 

Concocted with a doctor's craft, 

At which the homoeopathies laughed. 

My liver. 
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And then the homoeopathies tried 
Their utmost skill, which thou defied, 
While I, the miserable, cried, 

My liver ! 

I've felt thee oft in wretched plight. 
And even dreamed of thee one night. 
When sense and reason took to flight. 

My liver. 

I thought thee like a huge fat slug, 
Which next my diaphragm lay snug, 
Till out I pulled thee, with a shrug. 

My liver. 

And then I thought I laid thee down 
On some dissecting board in town. 
Before my friend. Professor Brown, 

My liver. 

The learned doctor wagged his poll, 
And seemed to think it very droll, 
But little said upon the whole^ 

My liver. 

Now, 'twixt my dreams, and draughts, and pills, 

I think I have enough of ills. 

Say nought about the doctors' bills. 

My liver. 

They weary me from morn till eve, 
And through the night my spirit grieve, 
Without a prospect of reprieve. 

My liver. 
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So tell me, like a bosom friend, 
This precious muddle how to end. 
In language I may comprehend. 



My liver. 



A moment's pause ; a hollow, rumbling sound ; 
A wrenching twist, which tum'd my vitals round ; 
And then my Liver, in plethoric tone, 
Addressed me thus : — 

" If thou art not a fool, then common sense 
Has surely gone a-begging on pretence ; 
But as thou hast requested my advice 
111 give it thee, digested and concise : 
Why treat thy stomach like a carpet bag, 
Until, disgusted, all my efforts flag. 
And then, with senseless folly, cap the whole 
By almost choking me with alcohol ! 
'Tis moderation only that I claim. 
And, grieved am I to say it to thy shame, 
'Tis just the point at which I find thee fail. 
And hence the burden of thy sorry talc. 
Now listen, friend, thy great mistake is this — 
To pay too much for momentary bliss, 
And bear in mind the bill thou canst evade 
Will, as it's drawn, be soon or later paid ! " 
Thus like Job's comforter my liver growled. 
And left me vexed as well as unconsoled ; 
For I had hoped to learn of some device. 
Which might have answered without sacrifice. 
To sooth and charm my sullen bilious friend, 
And once for all my weary troubles end, 

St. Swithin'a Day. Ah, me f 
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"WHY HIDEST THOU THY FACE?" 



WHY hide from me Thy face, O Lord, 
Who knowest all my heart ? 
Why let me plead in vain with Thee, 
Who hast no coimterpart 1 

I plead with Thee Thy sacred Word, 
That they who seek shall find, 

And yet without avail I seek, 
In weariness of mind. 

Thou hast the majesty of strength. 

O'er all Thou art supreme ; 
To whom, then, shall I turn, if Thou 

Dost mark my sin extreme 1 

I strive to do Thy will, O Lord, 

Yet do what I would not. 
And e'en the best of what I do, 

Is not without a blot. 

Can I, then, be a castaway. 

Unworthy of Thy grace, 
That Thou, the Father of my soul, 

Should'st hide from me Thy face ? 

Forbid it. Lord, for I am Thine, 

Though weak is my belief. 
And let my soul no longer be 

Abandoned to its grief. 
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Forbid it, for the sake of Him 
Who died that I might live, 

And in whose name I pray Thee now 
To pity and forgive. 

O give me light that I may see, 

A heart renewed to feel, 
And by Thine Holy Spirit deign 

Thyself to me reveal. 



MAN. 

To be, to think, to will, to do, to die. 
From death to life, to live eternally, 
In love, and joy, and peace, or misery. 
From first to last a living mystery ; 
Of such is man, and such his destiny. 



A VALENTINE. 

{To my Wife on her o5th Birthday,) 



'rpis nearly fifty years since we first met, 
J- And you, a little dot, became my pet ; 
'Tis more than thirty since all else beside 
You left for me, and came to be my bride. 
And now, again, upon your natal day. 
Just tinted with a shade of silver-grey, 
I greet you, dearest — still as truly mine 
As in the olden days — my Valentine. 

Valentine's Bay, 1680. 
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ON INFIDELITY. 



RUDE chaos of distorted mind, the fruit . 
Of endless argument and vain dispute, 
Begot of pride unbounded as the skies, 
Which counts itself beyond the million wise. 

A mean device, which would the soul deprive 
Of e'en its birthright, and yet nothing give. 
An empty boast, which blindly leads to this, 
The grave of Hope — a fathomless abyss : 
Goto! ' ^ 

Time was when atom towards atom flew 
Through ghostly space to combination new, 
And then this world began, the learned say. 
And none dispute the fact, though some the way. 

So once the world was not, but whence the cause 
Of such creation and its wondrous laws. 
Whence spring and fall and winter's frozen stream, 
The life with which land, sea, and river teem? 

How vast the combination to produce 
Such varied forms and find for each a use ; 
How great the Wisdom which could thus design, 
And each to each a settled part assign ! 

Time was the world was young, and budding life 
Rejoiced in freedom innocent of stfrie, 
Or else the present multitude we know 
Had ceased before an intemescent foe. 
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Time was when mau was not, nor can the mind 
Within itself its own Creator find, 
For self create could neither doubt nor fear 
As in itself 'twould be without compeer. 

So man, the oflfspring of his Maker's love, 
The last create and yet the first to prove 
A master mind which could confer a soul, 
Was made supreme, depute to rule the whole. 

This must be true, or whence the creature man. 
And when was it his ruling first began 1 
Whence dumb obedience to his sovereign will, 
Without a motive known for good or ill ? 

The faitliful beast in man reveres a God, 
And with a loyal heart obeys His nod, 
Yet both in substance owe their origin 
To mother earth, and are, so far, akin. 

So far 'tis true affinity holds good, 

And gives to science much on which to brood : 

But if the beast develop into man. 

How long before the race were overran ? 

Man rules, but still there must be One beside 
Who from the first has been to him a guide. 
And who but He with wliom affinity 
Reveals in truth the soul's divinity ? 

Time is we feel and know, whate'er our lot, 
And one may lose a limb, and it may rot. 
And yet that one will never cease to feel 
As though the presence of the lost were real. 
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Time fliiU, and shadows deepen o'er the past ; 
Wo know and feel the present cannot last ; 
Hut who can tell what may the future be \ 
And where the mind to gauge eternity ? 

Wo know that e'en the longest life will end, 
And death from us will our beloved rend, 
And yet the many feel beyond the few 
Ti«J but a veil that hides them out of view. 

Yes, out of view, but still not out of mind ; 
For each has yet the lost again to find ; 
Tho child the parent, and the friend the friend ; 
But who knows when, or where, until the end? 

Are these not links, or are they not between 
Tho things we know and things which are unseen, 
A hidden mystery betwixt tho past, 
Tlio pivsout moment, and the future c^ist? 

Aw\y witli doubt I amxy with ev*iy fear ! 
lA^st there ix^n^h^mce should be no God to hear. 
And set^k w ith earne§t heart the Great Unseen^ 
And thou wilt tiud the way to know, I weeo. 
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" And now abideth Faith, Hope, Charity— these three ; 
But the greatest of these is Oharitj." 



FAITH. 



AN earnest hope, which seeks until it knows* 
And gains the loving trust by which it grows, 
The fairest blossom in the human field, 
The soul's reward by inner light revealed. 

Without reserve, without a shade of fear, 
A tie the strongest and the most sincere, 
A hidden treasure, which, beyond control. 
In life and death supports the heart and soul. 



HOPE. 



THE joy of youth, which loves the early dreams 
Of something better than the present seems, 
And, midst the trials of a later day, 
The light of new resolves to cheer the way. 

The soul's physician and the heart's relief 
In doubt or pain, or when oppressed with grief, 
A healing balm, which soothes the troubled mind, 
With present peace and promised good combined. 
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CHARITY. 



A PITYING angel, ever on the wing, 
Amidst a world of sin and sorrowing, 
With tender sympathy, if nothing more, 
To hope revive, and confidence restore. 

No matter what may be another's fault, 
Twixt two opinions it will never halt, 
But, single-hearted, strive to make the best 
Of e'en a little good, and leave the rest. 

Sometimes oppressed, and oftentimes aggrieved, 
By craft and mean hypocrisy deceived. 
Still onward, resolute, with pure intent, 
To do the good which evil would prevent. 

The kindly friend, in want or sore disease, 
Which prompts the rich to rouse them from their ease, 
And leads them on with earnest hearts to find 
In helping others there is peace of mind. 

Denying self to yield the better aid, 
And for the sake of others not afraid 
To share the load too much for one to bear, 
With gentle courage and endurance rare. 

A triune blessing and a loving guide. 
Through good and ill report whate'er betide, 
With Hope to cheer, and Faith to testify 
That virtue culminates in charity. 






MEMORY. 



AWAKING dream of past reality, 
Delight of friendship, love, and charity, 
That brings to mind old hopes, and joys, and fears. 
On which we fondly dwell in after years ; 

Of happy thoughts, as gay and light as air, 
Undimmed by sorrow, and devoid of care; 
Of early days, which seemed almost to fly, 
When love was young, and our beloved nigh ; 

Of early friendship, which the test of time 
Leaves unimpaired when we are past our prime ; 
Of hopes fulfilled, and evils overcome. 
And joys of which we cannot count the sum ; 

Of those " forget-me-nots " of long ago. 
On which at times we love to linger so. 
Till, one by one, the donors seem to be 
Again before us in reality ; 

Of many sorrows and of many tears 
For those departed in the former years, 
Though now the tears are more like summer rain ; 
As we approach the time to meet again ; 
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Of kindly deeds which brought a late reward, 
Though at the time ungratefully ignored ; 
But late or never, *twixt the good and iU, 
They yield the heart a sweet refreshment stilK 

Or— shall it be ?— 

The magic mirror which reflects anew 
The hidden sins we buried out of view, 
Till conscience pales before the sad array 
Which face we must upon our dying day. 

*Tis ours to choose, and if we would avoid 
The better prospect of our hopes destroyed. 
Then let this thought conclude our reverie — 
2 he present makes the future memory ! 



SYMPATHY. 



A SILKEN tie of tenderness between 
-^^ Two hearts which beat in unison unseen, 
Until the weaker, saddened and undone. 
New life regains beside the stronger one ; 
When, each rejoicing in the other's joy. 
New pleasure finds, benign, without alloy ! 
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ABSENCE. 



' rriis said that ^'absence makes the heart grow 

-■'- fouder," 
A thought on which we may do well to ponder ; 
For if it's true to some extent in cases 
That fickle hearts are taken with new faces, 
Then if the absence be too long extended, 
The chances are, the fondness will be ended. 



SUMMER BAIN. 



THE glitt'ring sun is veil'd : 
The thirsty soil in glad suspense awaits ; 
And list'ning silence reigns. 
Amidst the hush, 
Bright liquid pearls descend ; 
And then the whisper of the summer rain 
In gentle cadence breaks the dreamy spell — 
The tender flow'rets lift their drooping heads, 
The grassy meads rejoice, 
And Nature, smiling through her grateful tears. 
With balmy fragrance greets returning sun. 
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WHICH EYES ? 



'VTOU ask me which the kind of eyes I like ] 
-■- Well, clear as glass ; 
And in those eyes I love to look and see 
Emotions pass. 

They may be black, or brown, or blufe, or grey, 

No matter which. 
For is not human nature just the same 

In poor and rich ? 

But whether black, or brown, or blue, or grey. 

It matters this, 
In their eocpression is the light which leads 

To woe or bliss. 

Some think blue eyes too cold, and black too warm, 

But brown or grey 
Are shade for shade the truest and the best, 

By night or day. 

The kindly, honest depth of chestnut-brown 

One*s love repays ; 
Still, in the soft deep tone of violet-grey 

I love to gaze. 
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You see, 'tis less the colour than the tone 

Which leads one on, 
And by a sweet aflSnity to find 

Our dearest one. 

Now look me in the face, and tell me true 

Which you like best, 
I only ask a word, for your ov)n eyes 

Will tell the rest. 



GOOD BYE!— GOOD NIGHT! 



/^ OOD BYE ! Say not good bye ! 

^-^ The tearful echo of two aching hearts 

Can say no more ; 

And I would fain 

Thy dream should be of me — 

A heart's delight — until again we meet. 

Good bye ! Say not good bye ! 
The tearless sorrow of a hopeless pain 
Can say no more. 
My heart rebels ; 
My lips refuse to seal 

Our parting thus, as though it were for aye ; 

And so. Good night ! 
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EX NIHILO NIHIL FIT. 

AN OLD LATIJT PROVERB. 

Dedicated, without permission, to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 



" /^UT of nothing nothing comes," 
^^ Then what, on earth, can nothing be ? 
For out of nothing if it come. 
It surely must a something be. 

So out of nothing something comes, 
But what can then the something be ? 

'Tis just the nought which to the pounds 
Makes all the difference to me. 



MY LITTLE TOMTIT. 



A LITTLE tomtit, with its mate, loves to flit 
'Midst a willow tree close to my window, 
And while watching its flight with a simple delight, 
I'm reminded of one at my elbow ; 
Not quite just the same because of the name, 
But a dear little pet of a woman. 
Whom I claim as my wife — the delight of my life — 
Who considers me second to no man ; 
Her neat little head, capped in white or in red. 
Can scarce be described in a sentence ; 
While her exquisite taste, from her feet to her waist. 
Is the envy of all her acquaintance. 
Her eyes are as bright, and her step near as light 
As her namesake's outside in the willow, 
While her soft winning ways are the charm of my days. 
And I don't think the world has her fellow. 

Vahtitint^a Da^, 1877. 
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NATURE'S MUSIC. 

{Arranged for Mu:ic.) 



Spring. 

Tp LITTING here and flitting there, 
-^ Making music everywhere, 
Feathered songsters on the wing 
Greet the dawn of early Spring. 

Cheeping, chirping — ^in and out, 
Here and there and round about, 
All in loving rivalry, 
Eevelling in minstre Isy. 

Lonely moor and verdant lea, 
E'en the rocks beside the sea, 
Joyous through tJtie welkin ring. 
With the chorus gladdening. 

SUMMEU. 

Beneath the trees the Summer sun 
With dreamy softness lights. 

And sylvan sounds vibrate the ear 
With sweet and calm delights. 

Bright living gems on gauzy wing 

Are murmuring around, 
And 'mid^t the smiling blushing flowers 

The humming bees abound. 
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A dove is cooing to its young, 

A lark trills to its mate, 
And linnets sing, while flitting past, 

In happiness elate. 

A rivulet, with silv'ry note, 

Is rippling gently by. 
And wooing the forget-me-not, 

In soothing harmony. 

The bleating sheep are roaming wide 

Amongst the grassy dells. 
And while they crop the herbage sweet. 

Chime tunefully their bells. 

What music can compare with this. 
Which nature lends to glad, 

With healing music of the heart. 
The weary, worn, and sad 1 



Autumn'. 

I wander 'neath the forest trees. 

While soft JEolian lays 
Are quivering 'midst the falling leaves 

The dirge of parting days. 

Now floating on the Autumn breeze. 

In tender reveries. 
Now sighing low and gently sad, 

With loving memories. 
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It seems as though an angel choir, 
The seraphs of the blest. 

Unseen, were chanting overhead 
To soothe my soul to rest. 



Winter. 

On the wide-spreading wings of a westerly gale, 

Bude Boreas, lusty and free. 
In the deep rolling voice of a sovereign will. 

Greets the foam-crested labouring sea. 

With a presence majestic the billows arise. 

And roar in their terrible might, 
'Midst the cavernous rocks which in thunder resound 

Loud echoes of solemn delight. 

Overhead and around, in a wildering maze. 

The snow breasted kittiwakes throng, 
And unite in full chorus with billow and gale. 

To gladden the winter with song. 
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THE SONG OF THE ENGINE-DRIVER. 



SOME love to ride, a steed astride, 
Across the moor and lea, 
An engine bright, is my delight, 

The rail 's the road for me. 
I drive " Express " — ^with carefulness — 

My chum and I, you see. 
And look ahead for green or red. 
To ride from danger free. 

Chorus : 

Puff, puff, puffing along, 

Who so merry as we. 
My chum and I, at a rattling pace, 

In jovial company ? 

Along the rail, with signal hail. 

We flash the stations by, 
And on we go, with fires aglow. 

While sparks around us fly. 
With men and wives, and precious lives, 

Entrusted to our care — 
We have our own at home alone. 

And long to meet them there. 

Chorus : 

Puff, puff, puffing along. 

Who so merry as we, 
My chum and I, at a rattling pace. 

In jovial company? 
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From mom till night our engine bright ; 

Has homo us safely on, 
And now we sight our station light — 

The journey 's nearly done. 
Put on the brake, that no mistake 

May mar the journey down, 
And keep the time with curfew chime, 

And then our task is done. 

Chorus : 

Skeaf, skeaf, follows the break, 

And now we must alight, 
For here we part, as we homeward start, 

And bid you all good night. 



A FATHER'S RETURN THANKS. 

{Birthday Song,) 



I AM fifty and five to-day, my boys. 
And thank you for drinking my health, 
With a hearty response that you, my boys. 
May live to win honours and wealth. 

Now, 111 tell you a tale of my own, my boys. 

To help you along on the way, 
'Midst the struggles and trials of life, boys, 

Which challenge us every day. 
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When I was a youngster of twenty, boys, 

My income a hundred a year, 
I liv'd upon ninety and five, my boys, 

Contented with moderate cheer. 

When I was a youngster of thirty, boys, 

I mated and furnish 'd a home. 
And very soon found that with you, my boys, 

I needed more money and room. 

Still harder I toiled till at fifty, boys, 

I gained, the position you know ; 
And you are the wealth of our hearts, my boys, 

Your mother and I will allow. 

A Providence kind has been ours, my boys, 

I feel it with gratitude now ; 
But I warn you, in words of His own, boys, 

Be sure you will reap as you sow. 

So here's to your health and success, my boys, 
And may you be guided through life. 

By Him who is wisdom and love, my boys, 
Through perils of evil and strife. 
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THE DOCTOR'S SONG. 

{A Prescription in verse.) 



YOU have asked me to tell you, in very few words, 
The way how to lengthen your days, 
But I doubt when I tell you the truth I shall find 
That you follow the course it conveys. 

You have little to do, but a deal you should not ; 

Note that as a fact to begin, 
And the bath, bear in mind, is new life to the nerves, 

As well as new life to the skin. 

You may eat what you like, but do not forget 

Enough is the best of a feast, 
And what others may do, as it's nothing to you. 

Don't trouble yourself in the least. 

You have found, I presume, what agrees with you best, 

And now I would further prescribe, 
That of spirits and wine, 'twixt the less and the more, 

The less you had better imbibe. 

For the rest you must trust to your medical man, 

For science alone can befriend. 
When the ills you inherit or cannot escape 

Would hurry you on to your end. 

Chorus : 

With a clear and cool head, and a kind open heart 

To carry us cheery along. 
We may weather the limit of threescore and ten, 

Still bodily hearty and strongv 
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ALONE. 



DEAR Lord, I seek Thee in the midnight hour, 
When all is still ; 
And fain would learn, with all my heart and soul. 

To do Thy will. 

Come very near, for Thou must surely know. 

Although above, 

How deep the yearning of my erring heart 

To feel Thy love. 

I strive, dear Lord, or think I strive, and yet 

I oft forget. 

And, ere I know, have done what 1 would not. 

To my regret. 

My very thoughts betray, and lead me on 

Myself to please. 

And yet the pleasure leaves me, in the end. 

But ill at ease. 

'Tis cold and dark within me, and I feel 

Myself alone. 

Canst thou not shed a single ray of light 

On me. Thine own ? 

There was a time when Thou most keenly felt 

The aching void 

Of one forsaken in his hour of need. 

All hope destroyed. 
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I cling to that, thy soul's heartrending cry, 

In agony, 

So human, yet in sacrifice Divine, 

On Calvary. 

I am not worthy, and I know 'tis much 

I ask of Thee. 

But O, the h'ght and life which Thou canst give 

Were all to me ! 

Whom have I, if not Thee^ to plead my cause 

In Heaven above 1 

And what were I on earth through all my life 

Without Thy love 1 

Didst Thou not say to men, in years gone by. 

Believe in Me, 

And all things else thy soul may then desire 

Shall be to thee ? 

Lord, I believe, though weak is my belief, 

And thus I crave 

The loving trust which Thou alone canst give 

This side the grave. 

Shine on me now, if but a little way 

My soul to cheer ; 

And let me feel^ although I see Thee not, 

1 hat Thou art near. 

Give me to know I have, imseen, beside 

An Angel guide, 

And then, rejoicing, I leave all to Thee, 

Whatever betide. 
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DEATH, FACE TO FACE. 

(A Reverie,) 



fT|HERE 's nothing new in Death, for day by day 
-*- We see or know our brethren pass away ; 
It may be, then, as well to try and trace 
Our latest moments with Death, face to face. 

A whispering sadness, and a silent dread, 
Show hope has gone from those beside our bed ; 
And our beloved ones, who've done their best. 
Can only pray for us, and trust the rest. 

Hopes, doubts, and fears in quick succession rise, 
Enough to daunt the very wisest wise ; 
But cling to Jesus, and, though fiends of hell 
May strive to claim us, all will yet be well. 

Did He not live for us the noblest life % 
Did He not die for us in cruel strife ? 
Does He not live for us to intercede, 
Our loving Saviour, in the hour of need % 

Then cling to Jesus, and, though fiends of hell 
May strive to claim us, all will yet be well. 
Is this not so % 
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But mind we live, as nearly as may be, 
The life He lived of love and purity, 
For heav'n itself would otherwise begin 
The living horror of a hell within. 

Day after day are items of a year, 
Bat who can grasp eternity as clear ? 
And yet eternity must be our lot. 
And we shall find that nothing is forgot. 

It is the present^ then, that we must mind, 
If at the last we would a solace find ; 
For ill the present is the future cast. 
And tvhat toe arc is all to us at last. 

At last ! Aye, that 's the point to keep in view. 
And to that point to shape our course anew. 
For if we fail to strive for heaven liere^ 
We should but find remorse and sorrow there. 

Another thought : What is the heaven we crave % 
For there's but one the other side the grave ; 
Although, 'tis true, the mansions of the blest 
Are bright and many where the chosen rest. 

Then let us pause a moment, and reflect 
The place we hope to find with God's elect ; 
For, rest assured, if we don't find it here. 
We never shall, for certain, find it there. 
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That there's a place just suited to each one, 
When this life's ended, and our race is run, 
Must be as clear to every thoughtful mind. 
As there's a Father of the human kind. 

If it be otherwise, we are astrand, 
And all our hopes not worth a rope of sand, 
But we may trust our loving Saviour, who 
Has told us plainly that it is not so. 

Then let us linger not upon the way. 
For death is sure, and we can't tell the day. 
But seek the Holy Spirit's aid to guide, 
And keep the way He would for us provide. 

So when at last Death meets us face to face, 
We may, in truth, hope for a better place, 
And Jesus guarding, e'en though fiends of Hell 
May strive to claim us, all will yet be well. 





THE COST OF A RESCUE. 



A 



DAY with the hounds affords a glorious excite- 
ment practically appreciated by numbers, but 
it is a question to my mind whether a day with the 
salvors, or saltwagemen, as they call themselves on the 
east coast, might not be found equally pleasureable, 
though possibly somewhat dangerous. 

Such were my reflections while looking out of the 
window of mine inn, watching the labouring vessels on 
a rough outlandish part of the coast, one wild wini er's 
afternoon; and having a day to spare, I resolved, if 
possible, to try the experiment, being personally 
acquainted with several of the class — the elements 
also showing that a gale such as would give one a real 
experience was fast brewing ; so sallying forth, I made 
for the little wooden jetty where I felt pretty sure my 
men, with spy-glass in hand, would be taking their 
usual quarter-deck stroll, conning the horizon for lame 
ducks — in other words, vessels needing assistance. 

The spot was soon reached, and, as luck would have 
it, there was my old acquaintance, Georsje Watt, as 
smart and daring a smacksman as ever handled a tiller, 
pulled an oar, or risked his own life to save another. 
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" Well George, what's in the wind now? looking out 
for a job ? " said I, joining the group. 

" I'm thinking, sir," replied he, looking up at the 
flying scud, " that plenty of poor fellows will be look- 
ing out for tis soon, and not a few will be missing the 
number of their mess before this time to-morrow, if 
I know anything of the signs aloft ; so we've just 
agreed to take out the Sally on the early morning tide, 
and see if we can't fall in with something." 

" That's just as I expected," remarked I ; " and I 
have come down now on purpose to ask you to take 
me with you." 

*^ Take you, sir ! take you ! " exclaimed all, in a 
tone of somewhat contemptuous astonishment. 

" Lord's sake ! " said one, " you sureZy don't mean 
what you say. It 's all very well for the likes of us who 
are used to it, but (no offence, I hope) it seems to me 
a sort o' crazy thing for such as you to go and risk 
your life for nothing without no call, and I for one 
say no." 

Here George came to the rescue. 

" Stop a bit, mates," said he. " I know this gent 
better than you, and although he ain't quite a salt, 
he's smelt a gale or two before now, and knows well 
how to take care of himself ; so I say, that if he likes 
to take a turn with us in the morning, why, let him ; 
you've no call to fear his being in the way." 

So it was, though not very willingly, agreed that I 
should make one of the party : and after arranging for a 
loan of the necessary rig out in regular salvor's fashion, 
which George promised to bring to my hotel in the 
evening, I gave the men a trifle for glasses round, and 
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then, receiving strict injunctions to be ready by three 
o'clock in the morning sharp, I left them. 

Having discussed a satisfactory dinner, and seated 
myself before a cheerful fire, enjoying the fragrant 
weed, I was fast drifting into dreamland, when George 
was announced with his bundle : so, ordering a seat 
and a glass of grog, I made up my mind for an in- 
teresting chat on the subject of salvage, or, in the 
vernacular, " saltwaging," for I had proved him to be 
an honest, truthful fellow long before. 

" How's the world been treating you lately, George 1 
Making your fortune, eh 1 " 

"A rather ragged one, I'm thinking, sir. Not 
much chance of a man in m// line making a fortune 
while he has nine young mouths to feed — not as I 
mean for to to complain ; I'm better off nor a great 
many, thanks to my Sally, who's a fortune in herself! 
She do manage wonderful : and my young uns, bless 
'em, I wouldn't be without 'em for all the world ! but 
the times is hard for 'most eveiy one — leastways, it 
seems like it to me. But what's the use o' grumbling ] 
that never did no good, though I do get a bit down, 
like, when times is werry bad, but Sally allers cheers 
me up, and says, " * Kever mind, George, you do your 
duty like a man, and leave the rest to Providence.' " 

" Ah, but you get a good deal of money sometimes, 
George, and I'm afraid don't put by for a rainy day. 
Why, I've often read in the papers of cases where the 
salvors get £200 and more for two or three days' 
woik.'^ 

"Quite true, sir, but you don't know how the 
money goes." 
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** Then tell me all about it, George, for it 's not 
clear to me at all." 

George scratched his head a minute, and then com- 
menced as follows, only in his own rough way. 

" You see, sir, there are many kinds of salvage, 
and they don't all pay alike ; besides, during a great 
portion of the year there 's no salvaging at all, and, 
except a little chance fishing, we've got to live on 
what we earned at other times, and often, especially 
if the weather be fine and we have no luck, we are 
obliged to borrow from ship agents and others on the 
strength of the next job we may fall in with, which 
is bad in more ways than one ; 111 tell you a few 
cases of difierent kinds that I've been concerned in ; 
you will then be able to judge. 

"There was the barque stranded on the Longsand 
in March last year. As soon as we saw her signal of 
distress we bore down, but were obliged to lay-to at 
some little distance, on account of the broken water. 
There was no time to lose, as the sea was making a 
clean sweep over her ; so we got out our boat, and 
pulling hard through the surf, with one man bailing 
all the time, we managed in a little while to get on 
board of her, when we found her to be the Mary 
Jane, vdth a valuable general cargo. The captain 
was glad enough to engage us directly, also five other 
smacks' crews that came just after us. The ship's 
crew were quite exhausted ; so we set to work at the 
pumps, carried our kedges and warps through the 
broken water, at great risk to our lives, and then hove 
all taut as tide made, hoping to get her off, but it was 
no use ; so we set to work and got some of the cargo 
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overboard, taking turn about at the pumps till next 

tirle ; but she wouldn't come off then, and knocked 

about so that we had to cut away the masts to ease 

her, or she would have gone to pieces. Kept on 

pumping and throwing more cargo overboard nt 

intervals, and trying to heave her off, without success, 

till the third day, when, the weather moderating, we 

got tow-lines to the smacks, and at high water she 

came off at last, and we towed her, with all hands at 

the pumps to prevent her sinking, till we got her into 

the port and on to the mud in safely. 

"That was one of the best jobs I ever had a share 

in ; for we got £500 amongst us without having to 

employ a lawyer, but then we had to divide it into a 

good many shares, which people don't seem to think 

of. 

" How did we share it ? Why, as we always do, 

sir. There were six smacks, and seven men on board 

each, but the smacks take two shares each, so that it 

had to be divided into fifty-four shares, you see, and 

I got a little over nine pounds, but never had another 

job for nearly a month, when we fell in with an old 

collier, which gave us nearly as much risk and hard 

work, and only paid three pounds a share. 

" The best time is when we get a diving job, if 
the weather turns out moderate, and the cargo is 
valuable ; for then we sometimes get nearly half the 
value of what we save, when all expenses have been 
paid, but it 's risky work, and we have to bear all 
expenses of damage to our gear, whether we save 
anything or not, 

" We often see plenty of floating wreck, sometimes 
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the greater part of a hull in the fairway of vessels, 
but it 's better to let that sort of thing be. 

" You think that *s too bad, because it must create 
a good many shipwrecks ] 

" Well, so it does, sir ; there 's no doubt of that, 
though it would be difficult to prove; but what 
would you have us do % We can't aflfbrd to work at a 
loss. 

" There was part of the hull of a large ship, with 
some of her cargo of wood in it, floating right in the 
track of vessels passing up and down channel last 
October. Being so low in the water it could not be 
seen at night, and, always drifting about, it was worse 
than a sunken rock. 

" We and three other smacks tackled it, though it 
was blowing hard at the time with a heavy sea, and 
it took us nearly four days to get it into the harbour 
and safely moored. We then handed it over to the 
Government Eeceiver of Wreck, as we were bound 
to do. 

" I'he Receiver of Wreck had it sold, and gave us 
all he could, which, when shared, was equal to three 
pounds a-head ; but there wasn't much left out of 
that after paying for damage to tow-ropes and boats, 
so we made up our minds to have nothing more to do 
with thinfi:s of that sort. 

« Creeping for anchors and chains, slipped by vessels 
near the sands in bad weather, used to pay as well as 
anything in the long-run, because there were generally 
plenty of them ; but they have been hardly worth 
getting since the Act of Parliament was passed about 
their being tested, and we seldom get more than two 
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shillings a hundred-weight now. It's hard work, I 
can tell you, sir ; and only answers when we can't get 
anything else, as the boats often get chafed and 
damaged, and you can't call about two shillings 
a share much for an anchor of ten hundred- 
weight, but taken along with fishing at times, it 
helps to keep us in bread when there 's nothing else 
to do. 

"I daresay you wouldn't think it, sir; but the 
work we get the least pay or encouragement for is 
saving life. Not that 1 mean to grumble at that, for 
I don't think that any of us would be so brutal as to 
see a fellow-creature drown if we could help it ; but 
it is a strong temptation to a man who has a wife and 
children at home poorly clad and fed, when he has to 
choose between incurring the greatest danger to save 
life, for which in nine cases oirt of ten he will get 
next to no reward, and the lesser risk in saving pro- 
perty, for which he will get better, and perhaps 
handsomely paid ; and all men can't resist temptation 
alike, you know. 

" Have I been concerned in life salvage ? Well, 
yes, I think I've had my share, sir, and got a good 
many medals, foreign as well as English, but the one 
I'm most proud of was given me by the Board of 
Trade on the representation of the Receiver of 
Wreck, with five pounds besides. We only saved 
seven lives then, but as near as a toucher lost our 
own in doing it. You see we can't use life-boats, or 
dress ourselves as life-boat crews do, as we have to 
gain our bread by saving property, and when one of 
our boats gets swamped or capsized, there's not much 
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chance for us with our thick over-clothes and heavy 
water-boots on. 

" The most aggravating thing is when we see a lot 
of poor fellows in the rigging of a ship stranded on 
the sands, with the sea washing over them, and can't 
got at them. I've been obliged to look on before now 
when the tide has been low, and see men drop from the 
rigging one by one and drowned, till I've got almost 
mad, when there hasn't been water enough to get our 
heavy boat through the breakers to them. Sometimes 
the sight of us cheers them up a bit, so that the 
strongest can hold on till the tide makes a little ; and 
we don't lose much time then, I can tell you ; but you 
can hardly believe what risky work it is, unless you 
were to see it. 

'* But how is it we don't get better paid for such 
work? Well, I can't say exactly, sir. The poor 
fellows we save have not got anything to give, but we 
do get better paid sometimes when any part of the 
wreck is saved, as we have the first claim on it for 
saving life, though that's not much nor often on our 
sands, as the ships mostly settle down very quick, or 
break up and drive away in all directions. Some- 
times, but not often, the newspapers help us, and a 
subscription is raised ; and at other times, if the men 
saved be foreigners, their Government give us medals 
and a little money, but most times we have little 
more than one pound or two pounds a-head, which 
the Receiver cf Wreck gets us from the Board of 
Trade." 

" Well, George, you have given me something to 
think of, and now perliaps it will be better to turn in 
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for an hour or two. Ill be at the jetty in time in the 
morning. Good night." 

Then, deeming it the best plan to follow my own 
advice, I first arranged the contents of George's bundle 
ready for use, and very quickly after dropped into the 
arms of Morpheus, knowing no more till a loud knock- 
ing at my bedroom door roused me up, when Boots 
entered with a light and a cup of hot coflfee. 

I was soon dressed in my borrowed clothes. Im- 
primis, a thick blue Guernsey frock over my ordinary 
under-clothing, next to that a heavy coat of pilot 
cloth, and over all a canvas oilskin, my legs being 
incased in trousers of thick pilot cloth, with overalls 
of coarse worsted, and over them heavy grained 
leather boots reaching to the thigh, a strong sou'wester, 
covering neck and ears, being lied close under my 
chin. 

I felt like a moving mountain as I stumped down- 
stairs with such a weight of clothing on, and a pass- 
ing thought suggested that, should I fall overboard, 
no human power could save me. 

Ugh ! what a gust of wind was that, as, issuing 
from the door into what appeared for the moment an 
abyss of darkness, I staggered on towards the jetty, 
on reaching whicli I found George and his mates 
waiting ; and getting into the boat, we were soon on 
board the smack, when I went below with one of the 
crew while she was being got under weigh. 

The Sally was a fine vessel of about fifty tons 
burden, and possessing an amount of personal accom- 
modation such as I never expected to find in one of 
her class ; for her cabin would hold nearly a dozen 
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people with ease and comfort, and besides the broad 
seats at each side over the lockers, on which were 
laid heaps of rough dry clothing, there was a roomy 
stove securely fixed, containing a fixe just lit and fitted 
with a water-boiler, showing that creature comforts 
were not quite unprovided for, nor, as I subsequently 
found, by any means unnecessary. 

We were not long in getting under weigh, and, 
though with sails close reefed, bowled on. in com- 
paratively smooth water at a splendid rate, in com- 
pany with three other smacks, bound, as I was told, 
on a similar speculative expedition. Gliding through 
a perfect lane of anchored ships which had put in for 
shelter, whose nodding lights blinking in the dark- 
ness caused a strange and somewhat weird effect, wo 
soon cleared the harbour, when, with a plunge that 
threw something more than spray from stem to stem, 
our tru&ty craft felt the full force of wind and sea, 
then bounded forward like a high-mettled racer just 
loosened from his tether, and I felt a sympathy 
that made the blood course quickly through my 
veins. 

Now on this tack, then on that, we fought our way 
along, till, on reaching to windward of the first most 
dangerous sand, the gale increasing to a hurricane, 
we lay-to. 

None went below, and amidst the howling gale and 
roaring of the angry sea^ which seemed lashed into a 
perfect fury, we each held on and mutely watched for 
signals of distress from any vessel within range of 
sight. It was just daybreak, \vhen a sudden squall of 
blinding snow and hail swept swiftly over us, like a 
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huge white pall suspended by an evil angel, which for 
a time hid everything from sight. 

At last it clears, and daylight opens up to view a 
signal of distress from a small vessel stranded on the 
sand some distance off. No time was lost. With 
sheets hauled taut, away the gallant Sally flew to 
the rescue, and as she ever and anon almost buried 
herself in the heavy sea, onward we sped, a race for 
life; for it was soon clear to our experienced crew 
that the stranded vessel could not long hold together, 
with the waves leaping clean over her, as if they 
longed to sweep away the shipwrecked crew, whom 
we could just see clinging to the rigging as a last 
resort, and doubtless praying that help might come. 

" See, there's another ! '' shouted one of our crew ; 
and, sure enough, there was a large, full-rigged ship, 
flying a signal of distress, and, of the two, nearer 
than the schooner, though on a different tack. She 
would be something like a prize. 

George, who was at the tiller, gave the stranded 
ship but a momentary glance, and made no remark. 

" Come, George," urged two or three almost 
together, "don't let us lose such a chance as we've 
not had for many a day ; bear down to the big ship 
first, and take the other after." 

It was no slight temptation certainly. Here, close 
at hand, was a prize worth thousands, with compara- 
tively little risk ; there, bare human life to be saved, 
probably at the risk of their own, and little or nothing 
to be got by it in the way of reward. 

George stood it like a rock, as with set teeth he 
said — 
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" No, mates, no ! Be men ; we may want help 
ourselves some day ; we'll take our chance for the 
big ship by and by. Look at yonder poor fellows 
clinging to the rigging of that schooner ; they see us 
making for them ; and we are nearing fast. We've 
had many a cruise together, mates, and never yet 
passed by a drowning crew, nor will we now, so let 
us keep our course." 

No more was said, and our little bark dashed madly 
on as though she sympathised with her noble-hearted 
master, and was eager to be there. Methought 
there's many a so-called virtuous man on shore 
who would not pass so clearly through such tempta-» 
tion as these poor men have done at the instance 
of one determined honest-hearted man amongst 
them! 

At last we reached the spot as near as prudence 
would permit without stranding our own little craft, 
and I was glad to see two other smacks approaching. 
We were not a bit too soon. The doomed vessel had 
taken a dangerous list to leeward with the rising tide, 
and the waves dashing clean over her, threatened each 
moment to sweep away the exhausted crew, who were 
clinging to the rigging. 

The boat was quickly launched, and manned by 
George (who took the lead) with four others of our 
crew. Sturdily they pulled through the dreadful 
surf, each moment in peril of being beached or 
swamped. 

They reach the wreck at last, and bringing their 
boat under the overhanging masts, two of the ship- 
wrecked crew drop into her from the rigging. Ex- 
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ultant I shout, when, O horrible ! a huge wave with 
terrific force throws the doomed ship entirely on her 
beam-ends, burying the hapless boat and her noble 
<a?ew under her spars and rigging. 

To swim with their heavy boots and load of cloth- 
ing would be utterly impossible ; when to my intense, 
though but momentary relief, I see they have succeeded 
in clinging to the rigging, save one, and that one 
George. O, where was he, the noblest of them all ? 
To look on helplessly and be unable to render any aid 
was maddening. O, that we could get near enough 
to throw a line! But it was quite obvious that to 
approach nearer than we were would only have added 
another wreck and useless sacrifice of life. Hurrah ! 
the two other smacks are up ; they see it all ; out go 
their boats, and, straining every nerve, the gallant 
fellows pull furiously to the rescue. It was a race 
for life indeed, and nobly run. They reach her simul- 
taneously. 

Breathlessly I look on. A moment's pause takes 
place. It's clear they cannot close on the wreck as, 
when surging in the boiling sea, her spars and rigging 
would swamp them both. They have it ! Pulling 
to the weather-side, they hail the shipwrecked men, 
whom I now see divesting themselves of their heavy 
clothing as fast as circumstances would permit ; and, 
watching their opportunity as the waves rose and fell, 
a line from each boat was thrown across the surging 
ship, to which a man made himself fast and was 
quickly di awn through the raging surf into one or 
other of the boats, till all were in like manner 
gathered in. All I alas that I should have to say it, not 
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all ; poor George was for a moment seen entangled in 
a sail beyond all human aid, and^then he disappeared. 
It was, indeed, a saddening sight never to be for- 
gotten ; but others, including ourselves, were still in 
danger, and at such a time regretful thought must be 
lost in action. 

We soon received on board our own rescued men 
and two of the shipwrecked crew, the remainder being 
divided between the two other smacks. The doomed 
ship immediately afterwards went to pieces, and the 
gale, as if satiated with its victim, now sensibly 
abating, it was useless remaining longer on the fatal 
spot ; so we lost no time in making sail for home with 
our nearly-exhausted crew, passing the tempting big 
ship (now in other hands) without a word, almost 
without a thought. 

It was a relief to go below and find that I could be 
of some use now ; for one of the shipwrecked crew 
was all but gone, and for some time required unceas- 
ing attention, such as I could bestow, while a portion 
of our crew assisted their disabled comrades. Warm 
dry clothing, hot coffee, and provisions were soon pro- 
duced, and it did one's heart good to see the kindness 
shown by these rough men to one another, especially 
to the nearly drowned man (a foreigner who could 
not speak a word of English). All got somewhat to 
rights by the time we reached the harbour a few 
hours after, when our craft was brought to an anchor ; 
and getting into her boat, we pulled for the little 
jetty, a sad and silent crew — for then it was that we 
fully missed our noble messmate. 

What a contrast to the morning ! Who could face 
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the loving wife and helpless children so graphically 
described to me by poor George but a few hours 
before ? I felt that I could not ; but after a short 
consultation held on landing, a volunteer was found 
in one of his oldest friends, who promised that he 
would get his wife to join him, and at once break the 
wretched news as gently as possible ere it could reach 
her through a rougher and less kindly channel. 

No sleep for me that night. I had, indeed, gained 
an experience which kept my mind at work and 
eflfectually prevented rest to a wearied body ; so, after 
taking a frugal breakfast in the morning, I went forth 
to see the Government official, whom I was told both 
could and would, as receiver of wreck, afford me every 
information in regard to whether anything, and what, 
could be done for my poor friend's widow and father- 
less little ones. It is but justice to say, that on 
telling him the sad story I found him almost as much 
interested as myself. He knew poor George well, 
and confirming the truthfulness of what he had told 
me the preceding day, showed an evident willingness 
to befriend the sorrowing ones he had left behind. 
But after carefully consulting every authority at his 
command, it came to this, that there was no provision 
for such a case, and they must be left to the cold 
hand of charity in a spot where all were poor ; so, 
placing in his hands all the pecuniary aid I could just 
then spare to meet their present necessities, I left him 
with a saddened heart, and the bitter reflection that 
those most dear to one who had nobly sacrificed his 
life to save others would be left to chance, so far as 
the world might know or care. 
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]Jut should this be so 1 Surely in a wealthy country 
like old England, which depends so much on its brave- 
hearted seamen, and boasts more charitable institutions 
than any other nation, somethintf might be devised to 
meet cases of the kind. 

First issued in Tinsleifa Magazine, July, 1871. 
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MY THREE DILEMMAS. 



THERE are, perhaps, few people who have not, at 
one time or another, even in the midst of en- 
grossing mental occupation, experienced the most 
strange and sudden transition of thought and feeling, 
to the exclusion of all present surroundings, through 
the occurrence of a trifling, common-place incident, 
such as may have taken place many times before, and 
passed without notice. 

Such was my case one gloomy winter's afternoon, 
while intently poring over a mass of papers, when, just 
under my window, a girl in the street, in a by no 
means melodious voice, commenced singing that well- 
known song, " My Pretty Jane." 

I leaned back in my chair, with pen in hand, like 
one in a trance, while a floating vision of solemn 
cathedral music, intermingled with some strange 
dilemmas in which I was placed many years before, 
impressed me so strongly, that, dismissing for the 
time more important matters, I was induced to record 
them. 

It was in the year 18 — that, being engaged in a 
cause interesting only from its importance and exten- 
sive ramiflcations, I was led, amidst many wanderings, 
to seek evidence from persons on sundry parts of the 
coast, when it happened to be convenient for the 
purpose to make my head-quarters for a short period 
at the cathedral city of N , and, having some 
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leisure during the day, I often managed to attend one 
or both services at the cathedral. 

One day, being summoned away by telegram to a 
distance to meet an important witness, I had been so 
long making notes and arranging plans, as entirely to 
forget in the hurry previous to starting that it would 
be absolutely necessary to take something to sustain 
the inward man, and seeing while passing through the 
town towards the railway station a rather inviting 
looking restaurant, I entered, and taking a seat in a 
comfortable looking room, called for a bun and a cup 
of coflfee. There while hurriedly munching the one 
and sipping the other, with a mind engrossed by tho 
duty I had to perform, I was annoyed by the pertina- 
city of a stranger who tvoitld claim my attention ; but 
seeing that he appeared to be a frank gentlemanly 
young fellow who had seen but little of the world, 
and was quite a stranger in the place, I said a few 
coolly civil words, and recommending him by all means 
to visit the Cathedral, finished my coffee and departed. 

After having got through the business of the day 
satisfactorily, and returned to my hotel, I was enjoy- 
ing a cigar and an hour's meditation on past and 
passing events before retiring for the night, when the 
frank pleasant face of the solitary stranger in the 
restaurant recurring to memory, I felt a pang of 
regret for having met his simple candour in a perhaps 
imnecessarily curt and repellant manner, so I resolved 
to seek him in the morning and endeavour to make 
amends, doubting not that I should find him at the 
Cathedral, as he had said he was very fond of sacred 
music. 
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The following morning, on arriving at the Cathe- 
dral, there was the stranger, sure enough, on the 
opposite side of the choir, and with friendly thoughts 
intent, I fully determined to join him at the con- 
clusion of the service. 

Kow the N. choir is, or at any rate was at that 
time, particularly celebrated for its tenors, and I cer- 
tainly heard that morning in the Te Deum one of the 
grandest and sweetest songs of praise swelling joy- 
ously throughout the fine old Cathedral that it had 
ever been my pleasure to listen to. Have the music 
for my collection, of course, I must, but how to obtain 
it was another matter, for I had never heard it before, 
and did not know what to ask for. 

A happy thought came to the rescue, and watching 
an opportunity, on the choristers passing out at the 
conclusion of the service, I seized one of the juveniles 
by the sleeve and asked him the name of the Te 
Deum which had so delighted me. " Do you mean 
this V said he, humming part of an air. "Exactly," 
replied I ; " that's it. What's the name of it 1 I wish 
to get it " " It's got no name," said the youngster, 
"and it's never been published. It's one of old 
Dunnett's ; Dunnett in E, we call it. Here, come along 
with me ! " and with the most patronising air, taking 
me under his protection, he led the way across the 
Cathedral close, and up to the door of a large red 
brick house, at which he gave a loud double 
knock; then coolly saying, with a sagacious nod, 
"All right, old fellow, good bye," left me to 
my reflections. Almost before I knew where I 
was, the door opened and a quaint, old-fashioned- 



looking page inquired my business. Luckily, I had 
a card with me, and on presenting it was ushered into 
a cosy library, in which were an organ and a piano, 
besides sundry other articles 6f a kind showing a 
refined as well as a musical taste on the part of the 
owner ; but I had scarcely time to notice them, or to 
realize my position, ere the door opened and a very 
superior-looking man of the clerical type, but with a 
severely grave countenance, entering, begged me, with 
an inquiring look, to take a seat. For a moment I 
had not a word to say, but presently succeeded in 
stammering — " Sir, I am afraid you will tliink me 
exceedingly impertinent ; I can only say that I feel as 
much surprised at finding myself in your house as 
you, most probably, are to see a stranger introducing 
himself so unceremoniously, and without any appa- 
rent object. The fact is that, carried away between a 
musical impulse and one of your youthful choristers, 
I have been landed in a dilemma. To explain. 
Being passionately fond of sacred music, I never 
lose an opportunity of enjoying it when within my 
reach ; and during the past week, while staying at 
the Eoyal Hotel, it has been my privilege, on 
several occasions when attending service in your 
Cathedral, to listen to some of the sweetest tenors 
I ever heard. 

" This morning in particular, so charmed was I with 
a Te Deum to me entirely new, that I detained one of 
your choristers on leaving the Cathedral, and asking 
where I could get the music, he informed me that it 
was not published, *but come along with me,' said 
he, so I came along with him, and find myself here, 
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quite ashamed of an unintentional intrusion, for 
which I beg to tender my best apology." 

While I was speaking the severely-grave look 
entirely passed away from his countenance, and say- 
ing to me, with a good-natured smile, " Never mind ! 
excuse me for a moment ! " the doctor made his exit, 
but soon returned with a manuscript in his hand ; 
and, after playing over the chant I was so anxious to 
obtain, turned to me and said, " It has never yet been 
published, but I have much pleasure in presenting 
you with this little manuscript, feeling that you will 
appreciate the gift." Thanking him warmly for his 
kindness, I was turning to depart, when he said, 
" Stop a moment, I think that I can lead you to a 
treat that you will enjoy. We have a vacancy for a 
principal tenor, and there will be a trial at the 
Cathedral to-morrow of tenors from several parts of 
England. The fact is not generally known, and as 
the trial will be with closed doors I cannot admit you, 
but if you can make it convenient to attend you will 
no doubt hear the successful candidate during service 
in the afternoon, for which the music will be specially 
selected." Thanking him again, he shook me kindly 
by the hand, and I left with my interesting prize, 
thinking how easily one may be deceived by first 
appearances, and congratulating myself on the agree- 
able termination of a very unpleasant dilemma. But 
where was my stranger friend ? 

The following morning bringing but a light coiTes- 
pondence I was free at a comparatively early hour, and 
determined to hunt for him in order that we misrht 
together enjoy the contemplated afternoon treat, but 
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all my enquiries were vain, which was not very sur- 
prising considering that I neither knew his name, nor 
could I give a very intelligible description of his person. 
It appeared as if we were not to meet, and very pro- 
bably he had left the town, so, after taking a frugal 
lunch, I went to the Cathedral, arriving just as the 
service commenced, when behold, there was my friend 
on the opposite siile of the choir just as before, and 
after a momentary glance of recognition had passed 
between us, I fully determined that this time, at any 
rate as soon as the service was over, he should not 
escape me. 

The service, always beautiful in every detail, was, 
as regarded the music, specially so on this particular 
occasion, as I had been led to expect by the Doctor 
on the previous day that it would be ; but although 
deeply impressed by it, I could not help remarking 
that my friend joined the choir throughout with the 
utmost confidence, and appeared to consider himself 
perfectly at home in the most difficult passages, so 
much so as to lead me to think that he must be rather 
conceited, and a doubt crept into my mind whether 
the estimate I had almost unconsciously formed of 
him misht not be a little imperfect. 

It was all but dark at the conclusion of the service, 
which had been longer than usual, so, to make sure 
of not losing my friend amongst the rest of the con- 
gregation by attempting to go round where he was, I 
first nodded to him, inclining my head towards the 
entrance, and then made straight for it. 

One by one the congregation passed through the 
little door, wondering apparently at my standing there. 
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till at last there were no more, and all was still. I 
was fairly puzzled. All had gone out but myself. 
That was surely certain, but where was my friend I 
had made so sure of meeting I He had not passed 
me in bodily shape at any rate, for I had seen both 
the first and last of the congregation depart. Perhaps 
he had remained behind to look at some monument, 
but no, it was far too dark to see distinctly ; he surely 
would not be so foolish ! Why, he might be locked 
in for the night. How thoughtless he must be! 
Following up the idea, I turned back to see, and, 
groping through the long and spacious nave, which 
looked weird enough in the growing darkness, I had 
gone but a short distance and paused a moment to 
listen, when the click of a lock in the dim silence 
startled me : and, instinctively looking round to the 
door from whence I came, lo, it was closed, and I 
most unmistakeably locked in. 

Here was a pretty piece of business ! It would be 
of no use to shout, I thought, for I should never be 
heard outside those massive walls, and if I did succeed 
the chances were that I might merely be let out to 
be transferred to a police cell on suspicion of being 
about to commit a robbery. What a position ! The 
silence was oppressive, the prospect by no means 
cheering, and, to say the truth, I began to feel any- 
thing but comfortable. 

Hark ! surely that is the sound of a subdued voice 
in some distant part of the building. What can it 
mean? There must certainly be something wrong 
here in whicji I, unfortunate that I am, shall be 
mixed up without a loophole of escape ! Presently 
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a glimmering light appeared in the direction of the 
choir. That shall be my guiding star, I thought, 
and, stepping along cautiously in the dark, fearful 
lest a footfall should betray my whereabouts, I pro- 
ceeded to reconnoitre. It was well that I did so. 
Good Heavens ! Here was another dilemma ! Stand- 
ing in the dark and solemn stillness, peeping from 
behind a pillar, there was revealed to my astonished 
gaze, a little distance off, a group of white robes 
glistening in the light of numerous wax tapers, 
bringing to mind the ancient crypts of Rome, and 
midnight worshippers. Suddenly they move, and 
each taking an apparently appointed place, the 
organ peals forth its swelling notes, and as with 
one voice they sing, I realise the position. What is 
to be done ? Surely this is another trial with closed 
doors — closed indeed on me, for how could I get out? 
A pause, and again the organ pealed, when creeping 
cautiously along between one pillar and another, I got 
at last into a snug place, and saw it all without being 
visible myself. There was the long-sought stranger, 
and not only he but another without a robe, amongst 
the choristers. What could that mean % However, 
all other sensations were soon lost in the enjoyment of 
the sweet music which followed, till, at a given word 
from the Precentor, it ceased, and the choristers 
meeting together in a group, a whispered conversation 
amongst them ensued. 

I seized the opportunity to escape quietly from my 
hiding place, and gliding round, soon got the stranger 
by the hand, and after telling how I had sought 
him out, asked how he came to be there ; to which he 
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replied, with a surprised look: *'Me ! why I was bound 
to come." Before I could say another word, we were 
accosted by one of the senior choristers: *^ Gentlemen, 
we shall see you at the club to night, I hope." 
^* Certainly," replied my friend, ^*with the greatest 
pleasure." I caught his arm. " What are you about ? " 
said I, " he takes us for two candidates." " All right," 
said he, "and certainly /am one; I came from E. on 
purpose, and you for this night must be another, or 
you can't get out. Here was a pretty turning of the 
tables ! " Gentlemen ! " shouted a loud authoritative 
voice at the little postern door, " you are all to go to the 
Dean's." Away we went. I mingled with the rest, and 
in scarce two minutes found myself closeted with them 
in a room in that grave functionary's house, endeavour- 
ing to sustain tlie character I had involuntarily assumed. 
But that could not last long, so I whispered to my 
friend that somehow 1 must get out, and also avoid 
the club at night. '* Not you," said he, with a mis- 
chievous twinkle in his eye ; *'• here you are, and here 
you must remain, unless you promise to go through 
with the adventure and join me in our promised 
evening visit. You'll do it — so not another word ! " 
What a soft weak creature I must be for quietly 
assenting to my fate. I made arrangement that he 
should dine with me at my hotel, when, ringing a bell, 
he coolly told the servant that he had left some impor- 
tant document at his hotel which I had promised to 
obtain.' Dropping a coin into the fat palm of his 
Reverence's menial, I was then allowed to make my 
exit. What a relief to find that I had got clear at 
last ! But no, not quite clear either, for an undefined 
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sensation of impending trouble warned me that there 
was more to come — and so there was. 

Did you ever spend an evening at an abbey or 
cathedral glee club ] If not, and you be really fond 
of good music, delay no longer in seeking an intro« 
duction for the purpose, and if you succeed in obtain* 
ing the entrSe^ you will thank me for the hint. There 
is, I believe, one in every cathedral town. / have 
only been to two, and although they are or were the 
highest in repute, all doubtless bear a strong family 
resemblance. 

The place of meeting — probably the best and 
largest room, specially retained for that and kindred 
purposes, in some quiet old-fashioned hotel. The 
company — the choristers, divested of their gowns, 
and joined by vocal and instrumental professors of no 
mean repute, besides a few selected appreciative 
friends here form a club, and assembling periodically, 
enjoy a social and musical evening of the higher class, 
not to be despised, at least by me. Solos, glees, 
madrigals and quartettes with instrumental accom* 
paniments, and choice selections from the best masters 
follow in succession, till the midnight hour disperses 
the assembly. 

Such being my experience, the evening prospect 
would, under other and happier auspices, have aflforded 
me unmixed pleasure ; but as it was I would gladly 
have availed myself of an excuse to stay away. The 
stranger seemed to be a long time coming, when — 
" Well, here you are at last. Waiter, dinner directly. 
Now, my friend, tell me how you got on at the Dean's 
after I left you 1 Have you been successful ? " " Not 
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a bit of it," replied he. **That fellow from L with 

the long, sallow face and sanctimonious whine, he's to 
be the man ! What the old gentleman could see in 
him, or fancy in his weak doleful voice, /can't under- 
stand. We none of us thought that he had the 
slightest chance. Had it been the little man from 

Y we shouldn't so much have cared, but never 

mind, there's all the world ahead, and I mean to take 
the good the gods provide, so with your permission 
we'll fall to, and won't we spend a jolly evening 
by-and-bye!" "I don't know that, as fiEir as 7'm 
concerned," said I. " I have my apprehensions, and 
don't relish the idea of obtaining admission to the 
club under false pretences. I wish that you would 
release me from my promise." "Not for worlds," 
replied he. "What a squeamish old fellow you are; 
here take a glass or two of wine and say no more about 
it. We'll pull through, depend upon it, if you will 
but put on a bolder fece ! " I really began to find 
myself very much like a child in the hands of my 
young and inexperienced friend, so did as I was told. 

Dinner discussed and done full justice to, we sallied 
forth, and soon reaching the place of meeting, went 
upstairs, where we met the chorister who had invited 
us. " Welcome, gentlemen, I am very glad you have 
come, for we shall have a strong muster here to*night, 
and amongst other friends, B. and W. and S. R.," 
naming certain well-known celebrities. It was a noble 
room, of vast proportions, and seating ourselves we 

were soon joined by the little man from Y- , who, 

after a word or two of greeting, placed himself on my 
left. " How do you feel now ? " whispered my young 
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friend and arch-tormentor, who had seated himfiielf on 
my right. •* Well,'* replied I, "I certainly feel somewhat 
ashamed." ^' Bah ! here, waiter," exclaimed he, " re- 
member that we three gentlemen here together are as 
one, and mind you take good care of us." Then, whisper- 
ing a few words I did not hear, he said aloud, " You 
understand." " All right, sir," replied the waiter, " I 
will," and so most certainly he did, and to an extent 
which led to a very unpleasant result to me. The room, 
although so spacious, was speedily filled, and I enjoyed 
myself amazingly. Music, both vocal and instru- 
mental, of the highest class, executed with unsur- 
passing taste and skill, interspersed with anecdotes 
most humorous and entertaining, brought me to a 
pitch of joyous excitement such as I had not experi- 
enced for many a day, when I happened to descry our 
waiter whispering in the ear of the worthy President, 
who at once arose, and a sudden pause and silence 
ensued. All eyes were turned upon him — I, amongst 
others, with an expectant smile, looking for some 
humorous anecdote, when he delivered himself as 
follows : — " Gentlemen, — ^At this, our special evening 
meeting, preparatory to the festival in our grand old 
hall to-morrow, we have, beyond the usual happy 
gathering, the privilege of a few hours^ social inter- 
course and harmony with several old and valued 
friends not often amongst us, but well known to fame, 
who will on that occasion draw eager listeners from 
many a mile around. A word of praise from me to 
them would be superfluous. We are united by mem- 
bership^and bonds of sympathy, which may be envied 
but cannot be surpassed, and welcome them with 
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heart and hand as part and parcel of ourselves. But, 
gentlemen, we also have another and an unexpected 
pleasure. To-day has witnessed a most interesting 
event in coxmection with our Cathedral choir. You 
are, no doubt — at least most of you — aware that a con- 
test of unusual talent from other cathedral towns for 
the vacant post of chief tenor has just taken place; 
and so near has been the merit of each candidate, that 
our respected Dean has experienced the utmost 
difficulty in deciding which of them should fill the 
post. There, on my left, gentlemen, sit three of the 
worthy candidates (waving his hand towards me and 
my two neighbours) who, after causing the Dean so 
much anxiety, have honoured us with their presence, 
and in asking them to delight us with their vocal 
powers, I feel that I echo the voice of the whole 
assembly." 

Picture my feelings! Here indeed was a pretty 
fix! Caught at last, without the slightest chance of 
escape. I sing, indeed ! and before such an assembly ! 
The very idea was preposterous, so whispering to my 
tormentor, " I may thank you for this! " he very coolly 
said, " Never mind, make a clean breast of it and 111 
sing for you, it's all right ! " " All right, indeed ! I 
wish it were," thought I, 

My left hand neighbour then commenced his song 
in a very sweet voice, which I recognized as the one 
I had heard at the trial in the afternoon, preventing 
further remark, and almost before I could gather 
together my scattered senses, he had concluded and 
received hearty thanks. A dead silence ensued, and 
all eyes were turned towards me. Good heavens! 
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what a predicament ! What was I to do ? there was 
no escape, so determining to make a clean breast of it, 
as best I could, I rose and said, " Mr. President and 
Gentlemen, — ^Behold in me the victim of untoward 
circumstances, occasioned by an impulsive love of 
song, for I am no candidate, nor even vocalist, but an 
involuntary impostor — a man of red tape and parch- 
ment, and but a silent worshipper of your charming 
art. Permit me to explain. While seeking my right 
hand friend, a stranger then, in your Cathedral this 
afternoon, the door was locked and I made prisoner. 
Shortly after, seeing a distant light, I cautiously 
approached, and then became the witness of a secret 
trial. What was I to do ^ To show myself at once 
might catise me to be consigned to durance vile, 
so waiting till the end, I crept round into the 
choir, and mingling unperceived with a small assem- 
blage there, I found my friend, under whose wing 
(upon explanation given) I fondly hoped I might 
escape, when we were accosted by a chorister, who 
said, * To night we meet you, gentlemen, at the Club.' 
* Certainly,' replied my friend, ^ with pleasure, both,' 
ere I could say aught to rectify the error. * All to 
the Dean's, all to the Dean's ! ' was shouted from the 
little postern door, and to the Dean's we went, I, 
amongst the rest, a prisoner still; imtil, under a 
solemn promise exacted by my friend that I would 
accompany him here to-night, he invented an excuse 
and obtained my freedom. Such is my tale, and if you 
will but pardon me for the unwarrantable intrusion, 
the remembrance of this evening will be amongst the 
happiest of my life. Sing I cannot, but my beguiling 
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friend has promised to do double duty on my account." 
There, it was all over now, and I resumed my seat. 

Up rose the President, and with a smiling face, 
addressing the assembly, said: — *^ Gentlemen, — Our 
friend who has just spoken might have told you truly 
that it was seeking to do a kindness to a stranger of 
our ranks that led to his dilemma. All honour to 
his kindly feeling. What say you 1 Though he be 
not a candidate, nor yet a musical professor, shall we 
not mark the happy incident, and admit him as a 
member of our ancient club V With one response 
they all agreed — and now, delivered from my greatest 
dilemma, amidst many a hearty shake and friendly 
wish expressed, the harmony resumed. 

My friend did justice both to me and to himself, 
for his song, " My pretty Jane," was a perfect master- 
piece of sweetness, eliciting rounds of well-deserved 
applause. 

Is it surprising, then, that even the mere squalling 
of a girl in the street of that song should suffice to 
recal such pleasant memories % Free now from any 
further anxiety, I passed the remainder of the evening 
in unalloyed enjoyment, which was consummated by a 
glad surprise, for on parting with our worthy Presi- 
dent I received a ticket for the grand festival on the 
morrow, which formed a pleasing termination to the 
dilemmas I had so fortunately got through, and con- 
vinced me that a little kindly good nature is seldom 
^itirely thrown away, and sometime? meets with 
unexpected reward. 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION OF OUR ADULT 

MERCHANT SEAMEN. 



IT is many years since that I came to the conclusion 
that the " sea lawyer " on board a ship is not 
only a dangerous nuisance to his officers, but one of 
the worst of enemies to his shipmates. Generally 
speaking, a half-educated, clever scamp, he not only 
rules the forecastle and defies all control, but too often 
becomes the leader of a mutiny. At last, it struck 
me that the best way to destroy his influence would 
be to give his comrades a better education than he 
himself possessed, and that in a quiet systematic way, 
vnth nothing but the three R's. I tried the men at 
first by giving them a slip of paper, with their own 
name written very plainly upon it, and getting them 
to amuse themselves at odd times by copying it on 
anything with chalk or charcoal. This took, and led 
to many of them learning to do more than write their 
own names. But I had a great deal more in view than 
the destruction of the influence of the sea lawyer, by 
placing the men above his level. 1 wished to elevate 
them reasonably, and give them something to think of 
as well as to do, by which means it appeared to me 
that an " all round " benefit might be accomplished — 
and this led to the establishment of my evening school 
for adult seamen, the details of which will follow. 
The first season, from October till March, was a com- 
plete success, but just as I was about to commence 
the second^ the sudden requirements of an important 
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Continental steam traffic so fully engrossed my time 
officially, both night and day, that I was compelled to 
give it up, not, however, without striving, though in 
vain, to get some one else to carry it on ; and this led 
to my making the subject known to the Shipping and 
Mercantile Gazette (the organ of the shipping interest) 
in the hope that it might not be dropped^ Kone 
knew better than the late Sir William Mitchell, the 
editor and proprietor, how important the subject, and 
although his leader is flattering to myself, his opinions 
are so valuable and sound that I feel justified in re- 
printing them, at the risk of being charged with 
egotism. Whether my plan has been tried elsewhere 
I know not, but at any rate I give it here in the hope 
that it may be. 



OUE MeECHANT SEAMElf. 
To the JEdiior of the " Shipping and Mercantile Gazette.'' 

Sib, — ^It is with much pleasure I see, by to-day's 
Shipping and Mercantile Gazette^ the praiseworthy 
and persevering efforts of Captain Toynbee, so 
ably furthered by yourself, on behalf of our Mer- 
cantile Marine, and from the warm interest taken 
by the Board of Trade, and the present Begistrar- 
General of Seamen, in all that relates to the welfare 
of that nursery of our navy, the subject will doubtless 
receive the most fiivourable and kindly consideration. 

A long official connection with, and careful con- 
sideration of, the character of our Merchant Seamen 
as they have come before me at different ports in the 
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course of years, has convinced me that, as a class they 
are no longer the thoughtless scapegraces they once 
were, and that the evidence of their being cared for by 
the government, the heads of their own service, and 
others, has had a most beneficial effect ; indeed, the 
way in which they avail themselves of the Board of 
Trade savings' banks, the money orders, and the homes, 
to a great extent proves this ; while the judgment 
displayed in the management of the Boyal Naval 
Beserve men, inducing habits of order and discipline 
most valuable to the Merchant Service, will doubtless, 
ere long, develop an improvement still more apparent. 
It seems to me, however, that there is a want affecting 
our present race of seamen which may have been, to 
some extent, overlooked, and this induces me tb 
venture, though with some diffidence, on troubling 
you with a few remarks on the subject. 

Education, even of an elementary character, is 
justly considered as tending generally to self-respect, 
and a means of making men in every way more useful 
members of society ; it has, therefore, been a source 
of regret to me to see, on shipping aid discharging 
crews, the large proportion of men who can neither 
read nor write, or if able to read a little, unable to 
write at all. That there is no insurmountable diffi- 
culty in the way of meeting this want I feel tolerably 
certain, having (under many disadvantage) personally 
tried the experiment by opening an adult evening 
school during the six winter months, for the benefit 
of resident seafaring men, and any sailors in port 
who chose to avail themselves of it ; when seamen, 
£rom youths of 17 to bald-headed, middle- ag^d men 
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(including Naval Beserve men on drill) availed them* 
aelves of it, and evinced such an earnest desire and 
endeavour to progress as to afford one a pleasure 
which I am sanguine enough to hope others may also 
like to enjoy, and I therefore beg to offer the follow* 
ing concise description of the simple plan adopted. 

Having obtained the use of a lai^ room belonging 
to Government, which was disengaged two evenings in 
the week, put a stove into it, obtained the loan of 
forms and tables, and laid in a small stock of coal 
and candles, I sought, and readily found, suitable 
assistants in two of my subordinates, a military officer 
and a gentleman residing in the port, who all approved 
of my plan ; and had placards conspicuously posted, 
invitmg seafaring men above the age of 17 to attend 
at the well-known room, and intimating that every 
Tuesday and Thursday evening, from 7 to 9 o'clock, 
they might there receive instruction in reading, 
writing and arithmetic, for which each person availing 
himself of it would have to contribute one penny 
towards the cost of coal and candles. Having 
borrowed and purchased a small supply of books and 
stationery, arranged for the classes — taking the writing 
class myself as the most important for obvious reasons, 
especially as the means of conveying the largest 
amount of general instruction — I selected some pithy 
sentences of a useful tendency for copies, and writing 
them on slips of paper, pasted one of a different sized 
hand on each upper side of a smaU triangular piece 
of wood, so that two men writing on either side of 
the table might, by simply turning the piece of wood, 
each have a fresh copy. After a time those who had 
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made sufficient progress were formed into a class for 
writing firom dictation, the selections being sufficiently 
interesting as well as instructive, as while improving 
the reading and writing, to convey a considerable 
amount of useful information. This class provided 
their own writing books, which were corrected and 
returned to them every night for future reference; and 
it was exceedingly satisfactory to note the spirit of 
friendly emulation excited and rapid progress made. 
Verily Jack is not a dullard if led with kind and 
patient firmness. The other classes were conducted 
in what I believe to be the usual way. I never 
heard an unseemly or angry word on any occasion, 
and feel persuaded that there is a growing feeling 
amongst the men that such instruction is a boon. 
There may not be a free room available at every port, 
but I am much mistaken if the small amount neces* 
sary at staxting might not be raised at any port 
without difficulty ; and if the foregoing or some more 
perfect plan should be tried, I have strong hopes that 
such schools would soon become general and self- 
supporting, especially if the promoter and head 
should be a man of authority and position, well 
known to, and liked by, the seamen of the port. 
Hoping the subject may be a sufficient apology for 
my intruding at such length on your valuable space, 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

Collector of Customs and SuPEBiKTEKDEirr 
OF Meeoantile Marine. 

Maff Hh, 1864. 
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" The Shipping and Mbbcantilb Gazbttk/* 

Leading Atiicle, 



London, Friday, May 6th, 1864. 
In furtherance of the movement for the improve- 
ment of the character and condition of our Merchant 
Seamen, we publish to-day a letter from a Collector 
of Customs and Superintendenc of Mercantile Marine 
at one of the Outports, which will be read with 
interest. Our correspondent fully recognizes the im- 
provement exhibited of late years by our merchant 
seamen as a class, and the benefits resulting from the 
eslablishment of sailors* homes, savings banks, and 
other means of inculcating habits of frugality and 
self-respect. He has not failed to observe, however, 
in common with ourselves, and, indeed, with all those 
who are interested in the welfare of our sailors, that 
amongst a large proportion of them, the advantages 
of education are not so generally dififused as it is 
every way desirable they should be. This state 
of things is susceptible of easy explanation. The 
great majority of our sailors commence a seafaring 
life at a very early age — in most instances before 
they have had the opportunity of acquiring a know- 
ledge even of the rudiments of education which 
are, or are supposed to be, generally available in 
these days to the children of our peasantry. Once 
at sea no opportunity is afiforded of making up the 
deficiency. Manual labour, in one form or the other, 
is the occupation of the foremast hands on board ship. 
The illiterate boy developes into the illiterate man, 
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and the illiterate man probably despairs of repairing 
the defects in his early education, although we have 
no reason whatever to suppose that he is not conscious 
of them, and would not if he could gladly avail him- 
self of any means of improvement within his reach. 
Our correspondent, in his official capacity, has had 
much experience of seamen, and he cannot forbear 
expressing his regret at the number who can neither 
read nor write, or, if able to read a little, are unable 
to write at all. He has not, however, contented him- 
self with this expression of regret. Our correspon- 
dent, to his credit be it written, has set about orga- 
nising a system of elementary instruction for sailors at 
the port where he is stationed, and the result has been 
most satisfactory and encouraging. The experimont 
was made by means of an adult evening school, opened 
during the six winter months, for the benefit of resi- 
dent seafaring men, and any sailors in port who mi^ht 
choose to avail themselves of it. A room belonging 
to the Government, disengaged during two evenings 
in the week, furnished the needful accommodation, 
further increased by a supply of borrowed furniture, 
and of books and writing materials provided by our 
correspondent. The co-operation in the good work of 
certain resident gentlemen was sought for and readily 
obtained. The school was fairly started, the simple 
object being to afford instruction in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. Boys, men— even elderly men — 
availed themselves of it, and our correspondent has 
had the satisfaction of witnessing the success of 
his praiseworthy efforts. " After a time," he writes, 
" those who had made sufficient progress were formed 
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" into a class for writing from dictation, the selec- 
" tions being sufficiently interesting as well as instruc- 
*^ tive, as, while improving the reading and writing* 
to convey a considerable amount of useful informa- 
tion. This class provided their own writing books, 
" which were corrected and returned to them every 
" night for future reference, and it was exceedingly 
" satisfactory to note the spirit of friendly emulation 
^* excited, and the rapid progress made. Verily, Jack 
" is not a dullard if led with kind and patient firm- 
" ness. I never heard an unseemly or angry word on 
" any occasion, and feel persuaded that there is a 
^* growing feeling amongst the men that such instruc- 
" tion is a boon." 

Such is the account given by our corrrespondent of 
his interesting and laudable experiment. It shows 
that our seamen as a class, are fully sensible of the 
advantages even of elementary education, and are well- 
disposed to avail themselves of them if they have the 
opportunity. The success which has attended the 
experiment made by our correspondent awaits, no 
doubt, any similar undertaking with the like object 
at any other port. It is only necessary, as our corres- 
pondent points out, that it should be undertaken by 
some person of local authority and position, known 
to, and esteemed by, the seamen of the locality. It 
might be worthy of consideration, whether schools 
of this description might not be established in 
connection with sailors' homes. Many of these 
establishments have reading-rooms attached, which 
might be converted to the occasional use of affording 
instruction to those who could not otherwise avail 
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themselves of toe advantages such rooms afford. But 
the question of accommodation, and the other inci- 
dents connected with the opening of these evening 
adult schools or classes, do not involve any serious 
cost, while the results have been proved to be every 
way satisfactory. After the determined refusal of the 
Government to allocate any of the funds at their dis- 
posal to the support of sailors' homes, beyond the small 
aid extended to the homes at our leading dockyards, we 
can hardly expect that any assistance, in a pecuniary 
shape, will be given in furtherance of any scheme for 
supplementing the education of our merchant seamen. 
But we should, at least, anticipate that these schools, 
once established, would receive aid in the shape of 
school requisites and other necessaries. It need not 
be denied, however, that adult schools, valuable as 
they unquestionably are, can only be regarded as a 
means of supplying knowledge which should be com- 
municated before the business of life fairly commences. 
To some extent, for the reason above given, such 
schools must at all times be necessary, but that neces- 
sity will disappear in proportion as the facilities for 
affording education to the youth of our maritime 
population are increased. At this time of day, and 
in a country like this, it is a reflection upon the 
governing authorities that any one should come to 
man's estate unable to read or write. We have a 
department of State specially devoted to the super- 
intendence of popular education. Large sums of 
money are annually placed at the disposal of that 
department, and there must be something wrong in 
the administration of an educational system which. 
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with such abundant means at command, leaves, from 
year to year, so large a mass of ignorance as we fear 
exists in tlie country at large, untouched. The 
youth of our maritime population are placed, to 
a certain extent, in an exceptional position as re- 
gards the advantages of early education, and for 
that reason, the St;ite is bound to afford every reason- 
able facility for supplementing this deficiency in the 
case of our merchant seamen. This has become the 
more incumbent upon the State now that it is draw- 
ing so largely upon the Mercantile Marine for Naval 
Reserve. A certain amount of education is essential 
for every man in whom it is desired to engender a feel- 
ing of self-respect, and this feeling, which lies at the 
root of loyalty and good citizenship, is indispensable 
in those to whom one day the defences of the State 
may be entrusted. We commend, therefore, to the 
consideration of the Government the modest, but 
commendable, efforts of the writer of the letter which 
has occasioned these remarks. The subject is one 
every way deserving attention, for it affects the 
character and condition of a body of men to whose 
services, perhaps, more than to those of any others in 
the community, the nation at large is indebted. 
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PAUPER BOYS AND TRAINING SHIPS. 



THIS subject was brought forward at the Society of 
Arts in my paper on " Loss of life and Property 
at Sea," which was read and discussed on the 9th 
February, 1870 (see Journal of the Society of Arts, 
No. 899, February 11, 1870), and my proposal was 
sufficiently approved of at the meeting to induce me 
to write a special paper upon it for the Social Science 
Congress, held at Newcastle on the 27th September 
following. Mr. Goschen, who was then in office, 
obtaining H.M.S, Exmouih for the Forest Gate Board 
of Guardians, she was speedily fitted out for the 
training of 600 pauper boys, 117 of whom were sent 
to sea in the Merchant Service and one into H,M. 
Naval Service in the year 1878 (the last return at my 
command), but although, as I believe a complete 
success, I am not aware that there is any other 
training ship of the kind in the kingdom. This 
induces me to reprint the paper here, in the hope that 
it may not be lost sight of by the numerous interests 
concerned. 



Pauper Boys and Teaining Ships Peepeeable to 
Cbiminals and Repobmatobies. 



What to do with the rising generation of paupers 
is — taken into consideration in connection with our 
rapidly increasing population — a question of serious 
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moment, both to the Goyemment and the com* 
munity. Are the majority of our helpless pauper 
children destmed to swell the ranks of thieves and 
vagabondS| to assist in perpetuating and increasing 
pauperism, or, by being taken in hand in time^ to 
become useful members of society, and a source of 
national strength and prosperity ? I find on refer- 
riug to some Mercantile Marine statistics, furnished 
me by eminent shipowners, the following startling 
increase in the employment of foreign seaman, viz., 
from 13,200 in 1854 to 31,817 in 1867 ; in feet, they 
had increased in proportion to the registered ton- 
nage, whilst the number of British seamen had not, 
owing to a great extent to the abolition of the old 
system of compulsory apprenticeship, which gave us 
the best of our able seamen. Here, then, is a want to 
be supplied. I find also, on referring to a return 
issued by the Poor-Law Board, that there were, on the 
1st of January, 1869, in the English and Welsh 
Unions alone, 21,881 pauper children of from 12 to 
16 years of age, of which number, I am informed, 
about two-thirds, or 14,587, would be boys. Here is 
a surplus to be provided for, and it is, I think, reason- 
able to assume that a large proportion of such boys 
would elect to go to sea, if shipowners could be found 
to take them. Bearing in mind that the number I 
have mentioned represents but a portion of the United 
Kingdom, and for one day only, what a constant and 
never-feiling, but as yet almost untouched, source of 
supply from which to recruit the ranks of our 
merchant seamen presents itself! Then why do not 
shipowners avail themselves of it ? The only reason 
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I have as yet been able to obtain from owners is that, 
after the boys have been 1 2 or 1 8 months at sea, and 
learned to be a little useful, too many of them take 
the first opportunity to desert. But may not such 
desertion be justly and charitably attributed to another 
cause ? We all know the weakness of human nature, 
even amongst the educated ; and it is easy to conceive 
that an ignorant pauper boy, fresh firom the Union, 
and knowing nothing of a seafaring life, would for 
some time be a butt, a by-word, and a drudge amongst 
his rough associates, so as to cause him to desert and 
leave his unpleasant antecedents behind, as soon as 
he became at ail capable of taking a position as 
an ordinary seaman. In endeavouring to devise a 
remedy, three interests have to be considered, viz., 
that of the Board of Guardians, the shipowners, and 
the boysj and it seems to me that the nearer and 
closer we can unite these interests for their common 
good the nearer we approach a practical solution of 
the difficulty* Briefly reviewing the main features of 
the case : — The maintenance of a pauper boy from 12 
to 16 years of age costs, 1 am told about £10 per 
annum. Boards of Guardians, acting in the interests 
of the public, will, therefore, be glad to get them off 
their hands as soon as possible after they have turned 
12 years of age ; but ownei*s will not take them. 
Shipowners want boys, but, under existing circum- 
stances, pauper boys are found to be practically worse 
than useless. Pauper boys in large numbers, it is 
assumed, would gladly go to sea, if guardians would 
allow, and owners would take, them. To meet these 
difficulties I repeat a proposal made by me at the 
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Society of Arts in February last, viz., the estabUsh- 
ment at our leading seaports of training ships for 
parish apprentices, and hope to be able to show that, 
once established, they would be self-supporting. We 
will suppose, by way of illustration, that Government 
gives a ship, and that a staff of inspectors has been 
appointed; a Board of Guardians sends a suitable 
boy of 12 years of age, and with his own consent 
and the consent of his parents (if any), apprentices him 
to the ship, paying at the same time the usual union 
premium of, say, £10, and the cost, in advance, of one 
year's union maintenance, say, another £10, or £20 in 
all. This amount being much more than would suf&ce 
for one year's maintenance on board, the surplus would 
go towards the cost of his training ; at the same time 
the guardians, supposing they would have otherwise 
kept the boy till he had attained 16 years of age, 
would be a clear gainer to the extent of the cost of 
three years' maintenance, or £30. A shipowner want- 
ing a boy goes to the training ship, and obtains one 
who has not had less than one year's training. That 
boy is of immediate practical use to him. He has re- 
ceived more instruction, and that of a superior class, 
and he knows more than any other boy who has been 
twelve months in his service, because he has not only 
had greater facilities for learning, but nothing else hut 
learning to attend to. The owner can, therefore, 
with advantage, afford to pay a small premium for 
him equivalent at the least to what he would have 
paid the boy for a previous twelve months' appren- 
ticeship to him, for has not the boy been carefully 
trained for him during that period, and that with- 
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out bis havinfi: borne tbe coat of maintenance ? Add 
the amount ^of premium given by the owner (say 
£10) to that paid by the guardians (£20),, and the 
result is an income of £80 per head per annum, 
which amount, it is assumed, would be amply suffi* 
cient to defray the cost both of maintenance and 
training, and render the establishment self-support- 
ing, the cost per head per annum on board the 
Chichester training ship for homeless boys being but 
£27 10s. The advantages to the boy would also be 
great. He would be raised in the social scale. He 
would feel that he was wanted rather than shunned, 
and instead of going to sea as a drudge he w^ould 
be enabled rather to take the lead of his juvenile 
messmates; while his elementary education would 
tend to a more rapid acquisition of knowledge, 
and consequent advancement in life. The scheme 
I have suggested consists, in short, in requiring 
the first year of a parish boy's apprenticeship to 
the sea to be served in a training-ship, and his 
subsequent transference to an owner or master 
for the remainder of his term, with the mutual 
consent, and to the mutual advantage of, the 
parties concerned. A few suggestive thoughts in 
connection with my subject now present them- 
selves : — 1st. As to the demand for trained seamen 
to supply our Mercantile Marine. I have already 
shown the startling increase, in the employment of 
foreigners, necessitated, in a great measure, by the 
scarcity of trained British seamen, and would re- 
mark, in passing, that such may not only tend to 
numerous disasters, and consequent loss of life and 
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property at sea, but it may be worthy of considera* 
tion whether the presence of so large a proportion of 
the foreign element, by causing confusion, or, in its 
absence, further scarcity, might not be productive of 
serious inconvenience, or even grave consequences, in 
case of maritime war. It is, however, assumed by 
many that steam has of late years been so rapidly 
superseding sail that fewer seamen will be required. 
How far this is the case may be judged from the fol- 
lowing extract from the Shipping Gazette of the 25th 
July last : — ** The Bureau Veritas thus sums up the 
number and tonnage of merchant vessels of all nationSj 
sailing as well as steam, viz. : — 59,518 sailing vessels, 
16,012,498 tons; 4,213 steamers, 2,793,432 tons. It 
is true that to some extent steam is superseding sails 
in coasting and comparatively short foreign voyages, 
but it is not likely to be so in regard to vessels en- 
gaged on long voyages until such a cheap, portable, 
safe, and effective substitute for coal be found as may 
enable vessels to dispense with sails, which is not 
likely to happen in our day, if at all, in conse- 
quence of the necessity for having sails to fall back 
upon in case of damage to machinery at sea, which 
sails require seamen to manage them. But supposing 
for a moment that by any means such improvement 
in steam and sailing vessels could be effected as would 
cause a less number of seamen to be required in pro- 
portion to tonnage, it would only add to the necessity 
for such being thoroughly/ trained men^ and, with all 
deference to the opinions of those who may be more 
competent to judge, I cannot but think that pauper 
boys, properly trained on board training ships especially 
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provided for the purpose, would make better seamen, 
in a shorter time, and at less expense, than those 
obtainable under the present system, or absence of 
system. 2nd. There is one speciality in regard to 
pauper boys as distinguished from reformatory or other 
tainted classes in connection with our mercantile 
marine which may be worthy of consideration. The 
life of a seaman is, to a certain extent, one of toil and 
hardship. It is therefore of importance not only to 
himself, but to his employer, that he possess a sound 
constitution, as having an important bearing upon 
both his physical and mental capacity ; and I think it 
may be fairly assumed that pauper boys, especially 
from the agricultural districts, being less likely to have 
inherited disease than boys from the streets, either in 
our manufacturing towns or seaports, would make 
sounder and more robust men, while, from their 
antecedents — it being certain that they could not have 
had similar opportunities of contracting ^dcious habits 
it is but reasonable to suppose that they would, with 
proper trainmg, make the best of able seamen, pro- 
vided they were kept apart from the tainted classes 
in other training ships. 3rd. A few words on the 
subject in regard to the navy. Our mercantile 
marine is, and probably always will be, the nursery 
of our navy ; consequently, its condition is a 
matter of national importance. Naval vessels, 
as a rule, use steam only as an auxiliary, there- 
fore, there is not likely to be a falling off in the 
demand for seamen in war vessels for navigating 
purposes. They may also be required upon occasion 
as fighting men. Naval vessels enter boys as well as 
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A.Bs. The present naval system of training boys is 
very expensive, while the pauper training ship 
system would be cheap as well as eflfective in regard 
to elementary seamanship. The admission of pauper 
boys to the navy, after a limited training on board 
pauper training ships upon agreed terms, would, 
therefore, it is assumed, be attended with economy to 
the Government, and advantage to all interests. 

I now submit what I have advanced to considera- 
tion and discussion, in the hope that good may result, 
merely pointing out in conclusion that the only legis- 
lation on the subject necessary would be a slight 
addition to the provisions in regard to parish appren- 
tices contained in Clauses 112 and 113 of the 
Merchant Shipping Code BUI, which is to be brought 
before the House next Session. 
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ON MAN-^HIS PEESENT AND FUTURE. 



WHY art thou cast down, O my soul, and why 
art thou disquieted [within me? Hope thou 
in God, for I shall yet praise Him, who is the health 
of my countenance and my God. ^ 

Am I not a God at handj saith the Lord, and not 
a God afar off? Can any hide himself in secret 
places that I shall not see him ? saith the Lord. Do 
not I fill heaven and earth ? saith the Lord.^ 

Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, and 
that the spirit of God dwelleth in you ? ^ 

Jesus said, " God is not the God of the dead, but 
of the living ; " ^ also 

The beggar died, and was carried by the angels 
into Abraham's bosom : the rich man also died and 
was buried : and in hell he lifted up his eyes, being 
in torments, and seeth Abraham afar off, and Lazarus 
in his bosom. ^ 

And further, to the dying thief, " To-day shalt thou 
be with me in Paradise ! " ^ 

Let not your heart be troubled : ye believe in God, 
believe also in me. In my Father's house are many 
mansions, if it were not so, I would have told you. 

1 Psalm xliii. 6. 2 Jeremiah xzui. 23 and 24. 8 Cotinthians iii. 16. 

4 St. Matthew zzli. 82. 6 St. Luke XTi. 22 and 23. 6 St. Luke xziii. 43. 
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I go to prepare a place for you, and if I go and pre. 
pare a place for you, I will come again and receive 
you unto Myself, that where I am, there may you be 
also. ^ 

Passing thoughts : 

Emanating from the great Father of all who is 
from everlasting to everlasting, being created in the 
spiritual image of God and but a little lower than 
the angels, with a material body connecting us 
with earth, our present existence is, as it were, 
between two wgrlds, the one material and the other 
spiritual. The first palpable enough as every sensa- 
tion of my body testifies, but the second, where is it 1 
1 feel that it is within me, but I cannot see it as I can 
my body, and I feel that, when my body dies and 
returns to dust, my soul will still live ; but where ? 
Where are the spirits of the departed 1 Where are 
the spirits of those whom we have loved, and still 
hold in loving remembrance, though their mortal 
bodies have been committed to the grave, there to 
sle^p till they rise glorified at the resurrection ? 

Death's not a soul's sad end of hope, 

No horrible abyss. 
But to the body Nature's rest 

And to the Spirit bliss. 

A ChrutiarCs Death 

The sleep of the body, which is of the earth 
earthy, cannot be sleep for the immortal soul ! I 
feel that there must be another, and that a 'present^ 

1 St John ziT. 1—8. 
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world of spirits inhabiting space, awaiting the end of 
all human things, in happy expectancy or unhappy 
consciousness ! 

I feel, nay, I can almost see the happy ones, radiant 
with a subdued glory, communing together, and the 
infinite loving joy with which they recognise and 
welcome from time to time the emancipated spirits of 
those dear ones whom they had left behind in hope, 
to strufifgle through a world more or less of trial, now 
reunited for ever in happiness and peace ineffable, to 
be consummated on that grand day when the " Crown 
of Jewels " shall be made up, and each and all re- 
ceived in the " Father's house of many mansions," 
over all and through all, being the felt presence of 
Him, the one Great Sacrifice for all mankind, who is 
the embodiment of Love unspeakable. 

O Paradise ! O Paradise ! 

Who doth not crave for thee % 
Who would not seek the happy land 

Where they that lov'd are free 1 

O Paradise ! O Paradise ' 

The world is growing old ; 
Who would not be at rest in thee. 

Where love is never cold ? 

Where loyal hearts and true 

Stand ever in the light. 
All rapture through and throogh 

In God s most holy sight 

Are not God s holy angels also ever present, and wait- 
ing His bidding to help us, though we see them not ? 
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O, what a world ! What worlds ! What a vast 
field for thought ! 

But there is another and most encouraging reflec- 
tion, viz., that although the world in which we bodily 
live must of necessity be one of probation and trial 
in order to fit us for a higher and more glorious 
sphere, it need not be a state of wretchedness or 
misery. Our beneficent Creator has given us a garden 
of beauty to dwell in, and not only so, but capacity to 
enjoy all that is good and true. Still, in our present 
imperfect state we must to some extent suffer to 
appreciate. Who can fully realise pleasure who has 
not suffered pain ? They are as inseparable as the 
sunshine and the shadow, and equally intended for our 
good. Were it otherwise, what inducement would 
there be to press forward towards the greater happi- 
ness which (if we will) awaits us, we know. not how 
soon nor when ? 

At even, when the sun was set. 

The sick, O Lord, around Thee lay ; 

Oh, in what divers pains they met ! ^ 

Oh, with what joy they went away ! 

Once more 'tis eventide, and we, 
Oppress'd with various ills, draw near ; 

What if Thy form we cannot see ? 
We know and feel that Thou art here. 

O, Saviour Christ, our woes dispel, 
For some are sick and some are sad, 

And some have never loved Thee well, 
And some have lost the love they had. 
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And some have found the world is vain, 
Yet from the world they break not free ; 

And some have friends who give them pain, 
Yet have not sought a friend in Thee. 

And none, O Lord, have perfect rest. 
For none are wholly free from sin, 

And they who fein would serve Thee best, 
Are conscious most of wrong within. 

O, Saviour Christ, Thou too art man ; 

Thou hast been troubled, tempted, tried ; 
Thy kind but searching glance can scan 

The very wounds that shame would hide. 

Thy touch has still its ancient power ; 

No word from Thee can fruitless fall ; 
Hear in this solemn evening hour. 

And in Thy mercy heal us all. Amen. 

ffi/mns. Ancient and Modern, Xb, 276. 

The sweetest of life's treasures lie in the affections, 
for they are a reflex from our God ; but even in them 
we sometimes find our keenest sorrow, lest, perchance, 
by idolising here we should lose our perfect bliss 
hereafter. Our Heavenly Father knows us much 
better than we know ourselves ! • 

Our blessed Saviour still pleads with us by His holy 
Word in terms of affectionate endearment: "Turn 
ye, turn ye, why will ye diet Come unto me, all ye 
that are weary and heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest ! Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall 
be white as snow ; though they be crimson, thev shall 
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shall be as wool ! He that cometh to me shall in no 
wise be cast out ! " 

With such loving invitations, promises, and glorious 
surroundings, what further inducement can we require 
to urge us to strive for heaven while we may, cheering 
and helping each other onward in our earthly course 
through faith in Him who died for us, and who lives 
to make intercession for us ? 
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A FEW REFLECTIONS ON ORIGINAL SIN. 



OEIGINAL or birth sin (says the Church of England) 
"standeth not in the following of Adam (as 
the Pelagians do vainly talk), but is the fault and 
corruption of the nature of every man, that naturally 
is engendered of the oflfspring of Adam." 

Such a definition appears to me to afford great 
latitude of opinion (though doubtless wisely intended) 
upon what may be considered the very foundation of 
the Christian religion. Let us look into the subject 
a little deeper and more fully. Assuming it to be 
conceded that all mankind are bom in sin — Why is 
it so ? Why should it be so ? These inquiries invite 
us to look back to an origin, on arriving at which I 
think the most reasonable conclusion is that original 
sin, as herein understood, is — 

Firstly, the consequence or eSect resulting from the 
commission of sin by another, antecedent to our- 
selves, entailing a punishment or degradation upon 
his descendants, arising from which will proceed 
secondly, the nature to commit actual sin, viz. — 
Forasmuch as the first Adam, who was made per- 
fect in his generation, rebelled against God, and 
thereby became a man of sin, by which he 
forfeited his high estate, and that be/ore the birth 
of his oflfspring. So, in accordance with God's 
word, would such oflfspring not only suflfer in the first 
place from the consequences of the original sin com- 
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mitted by the parent of it, but it would also follow 
that they, from their inherent nature, would, of 
necessity, commit personal sins. 

I think, therefore, that the term ^* original sin " 
involves two things, viz. — a passive consequence, and 
an active result ; from which arise the necessity for — 

Sanctijication^ 
Redemption^ 
Justification^ 
Forgiveness, 

which opinion seems to be borne out in a great 
measure by the latter part of Article II., as also by 
Articles X. and XI., of the Church of England. 
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J. W. WOOD'S 

SELF-ADJUSTING RIYET-HOLE & LEAK STOPPER 

FOB SHIPS, BTTOTS, BOILERS, &c. 



GOLD MEDAL, PARIS INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1876. 

BRUSSELS M n 1876. 

LONDON „ „ 1877. 



Sold in Sets of Four different sizes — 4, 6, 9, and 14 inches, also a 
Eivet Hole Stopper, Bars, Plates, Lever Spanners, Spare Spanners, 
Nats, and Pads of Steam Packing and Boiler Felt complete, 

£10 10s. nett Cash, per Set 

Gh)yemment Sets of Six different sizes — 4, 6, 9, 14, 18, and 28 
inches, also a Eivet Hole Stopper and all appliances complete 

£25 5s. nett Gash, per Set. 



Adopted "by 

The Admiralty; The War Department; The East Indian and 
the more important of our Colonial Oovemments ; The Trinity 
House; The Thames Conservancy; Lloyd's and Other Salvage 
Associations; Various Submarine Teleg^raph Compaxiies and 
Railway Companies ; A large proportion of the Leading Steam 
and Iron Shipping Interests at nearly every Port in the 
United Kingdom; Several Marine Insurance Interests, and 

various Foreign Oovemments. 



Sole Agent— E. H. WOOD, 

HABWZOH, BSSBX. 



Advertisement, 



A B'BW RBOBNT REPORTS. 



HOLE IN LADEN STEAMER. 

Hull, 

Qth February, 1878. 
Dear Sir, 

On my outward voyage from Glasgow to Cronstadt 
the forecastle water-closet flange gave way, and being under 
the water line the water rushed in very fast, but by using one 
of your Patent Stoppers (third size) it was made perfectly 
tight in five minutes. 

C. B. LAW, 
Commander s.8. "North Eastern," of Hull: 

J. W. Wood, Esq., Harwich. 



COLLISION— 
s.s. "LUD WORTH" and s.s. "C. M. PALMER.'' 

Victoria Dock, 

March 2nd, 1878. 
Sir, 

When I put into Harwich with the crew and 
passengers saved from the s.s. " C. M. Palmer," my ship had 
a large and ugly jagged hole about 2 feet by 2 feet 4 inches 
in the port bow, close to the stem, and near the water line, 
and I made this tight with one of your Leak Stoppers in about 
ten minutes, thereby saving much time — which means money. 
It was then certified and passed by Surveyor to "Underwriters. 
I am perfectly satisfied it is a clever invention, and would 
strongly recommend every person having charge of a seagoing 
ship to carry a full set of them for safety, time, and cheapness. 

Tours, &c., 

ROBERT MELDRUM, 
Master of the s.s. " Ludworth," <rf London. 

J, W. Wood, Esq., Harwich. 



Advertisement. 



{Copy.) 

62, Broomielaw, Glasgow, 

March 18th, 1878. 
Dear Sir, 

I have much pleasure in certifying: to the utility of 
your Leak Stoppers. When the s.s. "Comorin " was stranded 
on the Isle de Oleron last May, I found her hottom much 
damaged, hut not holed, and so, to let the water run out of the 
ship, as fast as the tide ebbed, we had to cut a hole close down 
to the ceiling ; and to prevent it coming in again as the tide 
flowed I used one of your Stoppers, which was easily applied 
and kept perfectly tight, so as to enable us to work longer in 
discharging cargo, and when we were compelled to leave by 
the rising tide, I could slip the Stopper in, in half a minute, 
and it was ready to be applied again. The ship was after- 
wards temporarily repaired and towed to Glasgow, where she 
arrived all right with the Stopper covering the hole. 

(Signed) DAVID ANDREW, 

Superintending Engineer, 
French and Peninsular Steam Packet Company. 

To J. W. Wood, Esq., Harwich. 



(Oopy.) 

West Hartlepool, 

28th September, 1878. 

J. W. Wood, Esq., Harwich. 

Dear Sir, 

In reply to your favour of the 26th inst., we beg to 
say that our s.s, " Lady Frances " received a large rent in the 
bow through a collision in the Danube in April last, that this 
was stopped with two of your Patent Leak Stoppers, that 
after the discharge of her cargo in the Mediterranean she 
returned to the Black Sea for a second grain cargo, and that 
we consider we are chiefly indebted to your valuable invention 
for this second trip. 

We are, dear Sir, 

Tours faithfully, 

MIDDLETON & CO. 



Advertisement. 



{Copy.) 

S.8. " Nio/' at Cardiff, 

August 9th, 1878. 
J. W. Wood, Esq., Harwich. 

Sir, 

Allow me to bear testimony to the utility of your 
Leak Stoppers. I had a Rivet-hole Stopper put into my 
ship's bottom, in Boston, U.S.A., on or about 27th September 
last, and now only just taken out ; had I not had your Leak 
Stoppers I should have been put to much inconvenience and 

"Pense. Yours faithfully, 

A. BAMBROUGH, 

Commander. 

M$m, — About eleven months' service in bottom of ship at sea. 



s.s. " Holmbrook," Newcastle, 

April 1st, 1879. 
Dear Sir, 

I beg to state that I found your Leak Stopper very 
useful in stopping a rent of 1 3 inches, caused by striking on 
the piles at HarUepool, and on another occasion I found your 
Rivet-hole Stopper most effective in stopping a leak in one of 
my boilers at sea, which kept perfectly tight till I arrived at 
my destination. 

Tours faithfully, 

(Signed) JAMES KEMP, 

J. W. Wood, Esq., Harwich. Commander. 



{Copy.) 

8.8. "Consett," 

Sunderland, 
J. W. Wood, Esq. Sept 29th, 1879. 

I beg to state I found your Leak Stoppers very nsefol 
in stopping a hole in the above steamer's bottom, in the port 
of Bilboa, and thereby enabling me to proceed on my voyage 
with only a few minutes' detention. If I had not had them 
the ship would have had to diseharge and go into dry dock to 
be repaired. (Signed) H. M. TODD, 

Master. 



Advertisement 



(Copy,) 

31, Quaysidey Newoastle-npon-Tyne, 

Nov. 26th, 1879. 

J. W. Wood, Esq., Harwich. 

Dear Sir, 

I have much pleasure in informing you that, when 
the 8.S. " North Tyne ** was at Dunkirk last month, the set of 
your Patent Leak Stoppers, which she had on board, raised 
the Tug " Tweed," belonging to the Screw Tug Company, 
Glasgow, which had been sunk in the harbour. 

(Signed) WILLIAM DICKINSON. 



SALVAGE. 

To the Editor of the *^ Shipping and Mercantile Gazette" 

Sir, — In October last the master of one of my steamers, 
while discharging at a foreign Port, fell in with the repre- 
sentative of a sunken steamer there, and having a set of 
Wood's Patent Self-adjusting Ei vet-hole and Leak Stoppers 
on board, lent them for the purpose of temporarily repairing 
and floating the other vessel, in which service they were— as 
has been admitted— most successful ; but my vessel having to 
leave without them incurred thereby considerable risk by de- 
priving herself, for the sake of the other, of a valuable means 
of repairing damage in case of casualty. Should the service 
rendered be considered in the light of salvage, and, if not, 
how otherwise, and what should be considered a fair remunera- 
tion under the circumstances P I may mention that the Leak 
Stoppers were subsequently returned, and £5 tendered for the 
service ; the value of the sunken steamer, so quickly repaired 
and raised by means of them (and that at a foreign Port) 
being about £10,000. 

Yours, &c., 

Newoastle-on-Tyne. SHIPOWNER. 

fThe Leak Stoppers were lent to those who were engaged 
in Boating a steamship which had been sunk. If the appa- 
ratus which enabled the vessel to be raised was lent, and by 
its means enabled the vessel to be saved, the Master or Owner 
of the ship who lent the Stopper should be paid a liberal sum 
for its use ; but not as salvage ] — Shipping and Mercantile 
Oaxette, Tuesday, February 24th, 1880. 



Advertisement 



BOILER CERTIFICATE* 

Great Eastern Railway, Continental Department, 

Harwich, May 14th, 1873. 

We, the undersigned, herehy certify that, on the 31st April 
last, one of Wood's Patent Self-adjusting Leak Stoppers 
supplied to this Company, was applied in stopping a jagged 
hole of an inch and a half in diameter, in a boiler of f of an 
inch plate, belonging to one of the Company's river steamers. 

That the bar adjusted itself instantly on being inserted in 
the hole from the outside, and that the plate was screwed on 
and all made tight in about 3 minutes. 

That hydraulic pressure of 65 pounds to the square inch 
was then applied without effecting any displacement of the 
patch. 

That the pressure was then removed, and the stopper left in 
the full boiler for three weeks, till it was tested by the Board 
of Trade Surveyor. That, on a similar test being applied to 
the boiler officially by the Board of Trade Surveyor, on the 
12th instant, the result was equally satisfactory, the patch 
remaining firm, and that the stopper and plate on being 
removed, were found, on careful examination, to be without 
the slightest strain or defect. 

WILLIAM RIVERS, Marine Superintendent. 
J. HERBERT, Engineer, G.E.R. 
EL HILTON, Boiler Maker, G.E.R. 

J. W. Wood, Esq., Customs, Harwich. 



FACTORY BOILER. 

Cement Works, Dovercourt, Essex, 

April 28th, 1875. 

To J. W. Wood, Esq., Harwich. 

I have found your Self-adjusting Leak Stopper a very 
useful article. Last week two burnt out holes were found at 
and near the bottom of the inside of one of our portable 
engine boilers, one of them in a corner close to an angle iron 
and a seam of rivets, and the other in the curve of a plate, 
close to the bottom, which made the boiler useless, but in each 



Advertiiement. 



case your Leak Stoppers soon enabled ns to make a perfect 
joint, to my entire satisfaction, so that the men were able to 
go on with their work at once, instead of having to wait 
several days while ordinary repair was being done. 

The engine continaes working all right, and I see no reason 
why the boiler should not remain as it is until it may be 
convenient to take out the old plates and rivet on new ones. 
I certainly think that an invention like this, so simple to 
understand, yet so reliable and valuable, as well as applicable 
to a variety of purposes, should be made well known, not only 
to those engaged in engineering, but to shipowners and others 
who have great interests at stake. 

(Signed) HENRY TAYLOR, 
J. W. Wood, Esq. ^°S^^^^^- 



COLLISION. 

s.s. " Richard Young," 

Angust 4th, 1874. 
J. W. Wood, Esq. 

On the 27th ultimo the s.s. *' Richard Young," under 
my command, when lying at the Wharf at Rotterdam, was 
run into by a small river steamer, which stove in a jagged 
hole of 11 inches by 4 inches under her counter. 

A survey was held at 3 p.m., when the ship's carpenter 
stopped the hole securely in a few minutes with one of your 
Patent Leak Stoppers to the entire satisfaction of the Sur- 
veyor, and the vessel was thus enabled to proceed with full 
cargo and 220 passengers at her advertised time (5 p.m.) 
instead of being detained. 

I may add that the patch remained tight during the voyage, 
and it will remain as it is till the ship may require a general 
overhauling. 

In my opinion no steam or iron ship shonld be without a 
supply of so useful and inexpensive an invention. 

(Signed) GEORGE RIVERS, 

Master. 



Advertisement, 



COLLISION. 
J. W. Wood, Esq. 

s.s. " Pacific," 
Sir, 12th February, 1875. 

At 3.20 a.m. on the 10th instant, when on our out- 
ward voyage to Rotterdam, and about mid-channel, we were 
run into by a schooner which knocked two holes in our port 
bow, and then got clear and proceeded. 

The lower hole, close to the ship's framework in the men's 
banks, was soon stopped with one of your plates, and has 
kept quite tight. The upper hole, which was of little conse- 
quence, we left till an ordinary patch could be rivetted on. 

W. DOWNES, 

Master. 

STRANDING. 

January 18th, 1875. 
I certify that I personally applied, with ease and success. 
Wood's Patent Leak Stoppers in stopping four large holes, 
up to 7 inches in diameter, in my ship the s.s. " Eclair," when 
stranded on the Shipwash Sand, on the 2nd inst., and that they 
are in my opinion, the simplest, the most secure, and the best 
means for stopping a hole or a leak in a ship I have ever met 
with. H. W. DONNER, 

Master of the s.s. " Eclair," of Newcastle, 

676 tons Net Register. 



STRANDING. 

The utility of this valuable invention by Mr. Wood, 
the Collector of Customs, at Harwich, is again vouched for in 
the followicg case reported from the Shipping Gazette, of the 
19th instant. It appears by the deposition of the master, that 
the steamer " Vulture," of London, 345 tons register, from 
Cardiff to Rouen, with coals, and drawing 16 feet of water, 
while under full steam and seoIs struck on some rocks off the 
north end of the Rundlestone, on the 12th instant. Im- 
mediately after striking, the vessel made so much water that 
with engines at full speed and all pumps going she made for 
Penzance, taking the ground outside the pier head, when a 
supply of Wood's Patent Leak Stoppers was immediately 
telegraphed for, and by advice just received, proved a perfect 
success in effectively repairing the vessel without an hour's 
delay. — Liverpool Tekgraph, Dec, 1st, 1874. 



jidverti8€fMnt, 



LEAK STOPPERS. 

M*CooL versus Wood. — This case oame before the Master 
of the Rolls on the 20th July, in the shape of an action for 
infrin^^ the plaintiff's patent. The plaintiff produced his 
specification aud models, admitting that after he had obtained 
his patent he found that the identical an:angement had been 
brought out many years before, but he tried to show that in 
one part there was a difference. The Master of the Rolls, 
haying read the specification and examined the models of the 
plaintiff, showing the former inventiou, remarked that they 
were identical, and that oue part of a patent being bad, the 
whole must fall, and without calling on the defendant or 
examining his specification or models, dismissed the case with 
costs. 

Wood's patent is for an entirely distinct feature, which was 
not included in the plaintiff's patent, although using the old 
parts, and is strictly confined to this feature, namely, that of 
** self-adjustment,'' enabling him to use his apparatus without 
the aid of cord or wire or letting go of the parts, which adds 
greatly to the facility and convenience in use, and prevents 
any chance of losing the parts when applying the apparatus. 
The patent of Wood was not called in question at all, and 
therefore stands ; but he was prepared with models identical 
with those of M'Gool, which had been made so far back as 
1846, some 14 or 16 years prior to those produced by the 
plaintiff, and the wording of his specification disclaims the 
parts as a whole, except when embodyiug his special plan. 
Wood has been awarded the gold medal for his invention at 
the late Pans Exhibition of 1875. — Marine Engineering News. 



COLLISION. 

Sunderland, 
Dear Sir, March 18th, 1876. 

We got a set of your Leak Stoppers a short time 
ago, from our friend Mr. Oulliford, as we wanted them in a 
hurry. We have several times found them very useful ; and 
only recently the " Nio," deeply laden with ore, was in col- 
lision off Folkestone, and had a plate holed, when one of your 
Leak Stoppers was used, and she proceeded on her voyage to 
Antwerp in safety. 

Yours truly. 

To J. W. Wood, Esq. D. G. PINKNEY & SON. 



AdvertMement, 



Special Report by Capt. Hattersley, Chief Supt., Trinity 
House^ London, on Wood's Leak Stoppers. 

Nov. 6th, 1876. 

East Oaze Buoy found damaged and waterlogged on several 
occasions ; put Stoppers on. Also West Oaze, Jenkin, N.E. 
Tongue, and Beach End. The latter buoy has it on now, 
having been damaged and waterlogged again about two years 
ago at Harwich. Let water out and put on Stopper at her 
moorings. 

I beg to state that I consider them valuable for buoy work, 

and that none of the Corporation steamers should be without 

them. 

H. HATTERSLEY, 

Secretary, Supt. 

Trinity House, London. 



HOLE IN LADEN STEAMER. 

We, the undersigned, hereby certify that the s.s. 
** Schelde & Rhein," 590 tons, grounded on the 18th July last, 
in the New Canal, on something sharp, which made a hole in 
her bottom and caused her to leak fast, until she got to 
Antwerp. The cargo was then trimmed away down to the 
hole, and a patch of iron screwed on from the inside with one 
of Wood's Patent Leak Stoppers, under the inspection of the 
Surveyors of Tribuntil of this port to their satisfaction, it 
making the vessel perfectly tight, and they granted a certificate 
that she could proceed on her voyage with safety, so that the 
expenses and delay of going into dock for repair were avoided. 
The vessel is now on her fourth voyage, and continues quite 
tight with the Leak Stopper. 

(Signed) JOHN P. BEST & Co., Agents. 

CH. PARMENTIER, Surveyor. 

(Stamped) Commission Natique An vers 
ru Tribunal de Commerce. 
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1,314 Irish Lights Office, 

Westmoreland Street, Dublin, 

June 6th, 1877. 

" J. W. Wood's Rivet Hole and Leak Stopper.'^ 
Sir, 

The Board wish me to take this opportunity of remark- 
ing that this instrument merits the highest praise as the most 
ingenious and practically useful one that has come under their 
notice at any time. 

I am, &c., 

OWEN ARMSTRONG, 

pro. Secretary. 
J. W. Wood, Esq., Customs, Harwich. 



DIVING. 

Thames Conservancy Wharf, 

Mill Wall, Poplar, 

Dec. 9th, 1876. 
Dear Sir, 

I have great pleasure in stating that I used one of 
your Self- Ad justing Leak Stoppers on the s.s. " Elizabeth," 
1,037 tons, sunk off Coal House Point in May last. 

The diver went down and screwed it over a hole about 
7 inches in diameter, in a very few minutes, and made it per- 
fectly light. 

Yours, &c., 

CHAS. WOOD, 
J. W. Wood, Esq. Supt. of Moorings. 



From the " NAUTICAL MAGAZINE." 

Unlike other inventions having the same object in view, 
notably Mr. Cool's system p.p. 99. 100 Nautical Magazine, 
Feb., 1872, this contrivance to a great extent adjusts itself horn 
within or without as the case may be. This is exactly what 
is wanted in a seaway, where the application of any compli- 
cated apparatus requiring recovery or adjustment would, in 
most cases, fail. It is not olten we go out of our way to bring 
inventions prominently before the, public, but in this case we 
feel it our duty ro do so. — September, 1874. 
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